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EXTKACTS  FROM  HENRY  MORGAN'S  BOOK 

"  CANADIAN  MEN  AND  WOMEN  OF 

THE  TIME  1898" 

DAVID  GLASS,  Q.C.,  the  second  son  of  the 
late  Samuel  Glass,  who  came  to  Canada  in 
1819.  His  ancestors  came  from  Scotland  to  the 
north  of  Ireland,  and  settled  at  Loch  Glass,  1607. 
Born  in  the  township  of  Westminster,  Ont.,  July 
20,  1829,  he  was  educated  at  the  London  Grammar 
School,  and  with  James  Thompson,  the  well-known 
classical  teacher.  He  was  called  to  the  bar,  1864, 
and  practiced  for  some  years  in  London,  Ont., 
where  his  firm  conducted  an  extensive  and  varied 
business.  He  defended  Jones  in  the  Delaware  mur- 
der trial;  Thomas  Coyle,  in  the  Missouri  murder 
case;  and  Smith  in  the  Sombra  murder  trial,  at 
Sarnia.  He  also  defended  Wilson  in  the  celebrated 
arson  trial,  at  Windsor,  Ont.  He  was  elected  to 
the  mayoralty  of  London  by  a  unanimous  vote  in 
1858.  He  was  subsequently  twice  elected  to  the 
mayoralty  by  a  vote  of  the  people.  He  was  Deputy 
Judge  of  the  County  of  Middlesex.  Created  a  Q.C. 
in  1876.  He  was  elected  a  hencher  of  the  Law  So- 
ciety of  Ontario,  1880.  Removing  to  Winnipeg, 
1882,  he  was  called  to  the  bar  of  Manitoba,  May, 
1882,  and  was  soon  after  appointed  Solicitor  for 
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the  City  of  Winnipeg,  in  which  city  he  enjoyed  a 
large  and  lucrative  practice  in  partnership  with  his 
son,  Chester  Glass.  In  1872  he  was  elected  in  the 
conservative  interest  to  the  House  of  Commons  for 
East  Middlesex,  and  sat  in  that  House  during  the  en- 
suing Parliament.  In  October,  1873,  he,  with  thir- 
teen other  supporters,  opposed  Sir  John  Macdonald's 
Government  on  what  was  known  as  the  "  Pacific 
Railway  Scandal."  His  speech  in  the  House  on  that 
occasion  was  reported  in  pamphlet  form,  and  had  a 
very  wide  circulation.  There  was  no  invective 
against  the  Government  in  his  remarks,  but  an  argu- 
ment upon  the  constitutional  question  before  the 
House.  The  great  speech  of  Sir  Donald  Smith,  now 
Lord  Strathcona,  soon  followed,  and  the  Govern- 
ment resigned  on  November  5,  1873.  In  1886  Mr. 
Glass  was  elected  for  St.  Clements,  in  Manitoba,  and 
soon  after,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  was  chosen  Speaker 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  which  office  he  filled 
to  the  end  of  the  Parliament.  While  occupying  the 
dual  position  of  City  Solicitor  and  Speaker  of  the 
Assembly  he  had  an  attack  of  muscular  rheumatism. 
His  doctors  advised  a  discontinuance  of  sedentary 
employment.  For  two  succeeding  years  he  spent 
most  of  the  time  on  the  salt  water,  and  became  com- 
pletely restored  to  robust  health.  In  1889  he  visited 
the  Paris  Exposition,  and  in  1890  and  1891  passed 
a  large  part  of  his  time  in  New  York  and  Boston 
and  the  neighboring  seaport  towns.  In  1853  he  at- 
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tended  the  World's  Fair  at  New  York,  and  in  1876 
the  World's  Fair  at  Philadelphia,  and  the  Paris  Ex- 
position in  1889.  He  attended  the  Chicago  Expo- 
sition, 1893.  Mr.  Glass  always  had  a  fondness  for 
travel.  When  he  was  twenty  years  of  age  he  vis- 
ited the  West  India  Islands,  and  with  others  crossed 
Mexico  on  horseback  from  the  Atlantic,  to  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  and  thence  to  the  gold  fields  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

In  1864,  after  an  interview  with  President  Lin- 
coln, at  Washington,  Mr.  Glass  gave  his  impressions 
of  that  great  man  in  the  London  Free  Press,  and 
afterwards  presided  at  a  mass  meeting  at  London, 
to  give  expression  to  the  public  abhorrence  of  his 
assassination.  In  1860  he  joined  the  masonic  order, 
and  soon  became  master  of  his  mother  lodge  and 
member  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Canada.  He  has 
taken  32°  in  the  Scottish  Rite  and  has  visited  some 
of  the  finest  lodges  in  the  world.  In  1893,  at  the 
Chicago  World's  Fair,  he  was  one  who  attended  the 
World's  Congress  of  Masonry  at  the  Masonic  Tem- 
ple. In  1880  Mr.  Glass  took  an  active  part  in  ob- 
taining funds  for  the  relief  of  distress  in  Ireland. 
He  delivered  a  lecture  at  Chatham,  subject,  "  Roths- 
child, King  of  Gold."  The  proceeds,  one  hundred 
pounds  sterling,  were  the  same  night  cabled  to 
Dublin.  On  that  occasion  Mr.  Glass  was  entertained 
at  dinner  by  the  corporation  and  leading  men  of  that 
city. 


"  CANADIAN  MEN  AND  WOMEN  OF  1898." 

It  may  be  added  that  since  the  publishing  of  Dr. 
Morgan's  book  of  1898,  that  Mr.  Glass  visited  Alaska 
and  was  present  at  the  opening  of  the  Skagway  Rail- 
way. 

On  the  10th  of  April,  1900,  he  took  passage  at 
Vancouver  on  the  steamship  "  Empress  of  Japan," 
and  after  going  over  the  Japanese  Empire  for  sev- 
eral months  he  embarked  at  Yokohama  on  board  the 
"  Empress  of  China "  en  route  for  Shanghai  and 
thence  by  steamer  to  Wei-Hai-Wei,  Chefoo  and 
Tientsin,  with  the  intention  of  visiting  Pekin,  the 
capital,  but  Mr.  Drew,  to  whom  he  had  letters, 
showed  him  the  railroad  that  had  been  torn  up  by 
the  Boxers,  and  dissuaded  him  from  going  further; 
he  then  returned  to  Shanghai,  where  he  embarked 
on  board  the  "  Empress  of  India  "  for  Hong  Kong, 
and  thence  to  Singapore,  Penang,  Ceylon  and  India, 
where  he  remained  some  weeks.  Then  through  the 
Red  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean  to  Marseilles,  thence 
to  Naples,  Pompeii  and  Vesuvius,  and  across  Aus- 
tria to  Oberammergau,  and  had  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  Passion  Play  in  1900,  and  spending  a 
month  at  the  Paris  Exposition  and  sometime  at  Brus- 
sels and  the  field  of  Waterloo.  He  arrived  in  Lon- 
don, England,  about  the  1st  of  October,  1900,  and 
was  interviewed  in  regard  to  Chinese  affairs,  and 
recommended  a  solution  of  difficulties  there.  On 
the  morning  of  the  3d  of  October  he  was  informed 
of  the  probable  dissolution  of  the  House  of 
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mons  on  the  8th  of  that  month  and  requested  by 
Mr.  Foley  to  speak  in  behalf  of  his  cousin  at  the 
general  election.  The  contest  chiefly  was  as  to  the 
approval  or  disapproval  of  the  Government's  conduct 
6f  the  war  in  South  Africa,  and  being  strongly  in 
favor  of  it,  Mr.  Glass  consented.  This  brought  on 
a  general  participation  in  the  British  elections.  In 
thirteen  different  constituencies  he  spoke  in  all 
twenty-eight  times,  from  a  colonial  point  of  view, 
moving  about  entirely  at  his  own  expense  chiefly  in 
order  to  study  the  habits  of  the  British  people.  The 
Government  was  sustained  by  a  larger  majority  than 
they  had  in  the  House  before  dissolution. 
He  returned  to  America  in  June,  1901. 


LECTUKE    GIST   "ROTHSCHILD, 
KING   OF   GOLD" 

IN  1880,  all  over  Canada,  an  effort  was  made  to 
alleviate  as  far  as  possible  the  suffering  on  ac- 
count of  the  failure  of  crops  in  Ireland.     Mr.  Glass 
took  an  active  part  in  the  movement. 

The  city  of  Chatham,  Canada,  was  anxious  to  se- 
cure funds  for  this  laudable  purpose.  To  aid  the 
object  in  view,  Mr.  Glass  delivered  a  lecture  in  the 
Music  Hall  there,  which  was  reported  as  follows : 

IRISH  RELIEF 
DEMONSTRATION  TO  THAT  END  AT  CHATHAM 


LARGE  GATHERING  AT  THE  OPERA  HOUSE 
BRILLIANT  LECTURE  BY  DAVID  GLASS,  Q.C. 


The  Battle  of  Jena  was  fought  in  October, 
1806,  Napoleon  in  person  commanding  the  French, 
while  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  led  the  Prussian  army. 
The  Germans  were  cut  to  pieces,  defeated  and  driven 
back  at  every  point.  Then  the  eagles  of  France  were 
carried  in  triumph  over  all  Northern  Germany,  the 
city  of  Berlin  entered  and  sacked,  the  whole  nation 
prostrated  before  the  Man  of  Destiny. 

During  the  progress  of  these  events  Hesse  Cassel 
with  its  Landgrave,  Prince  William,  was  in  alliance 
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with  Napoleon.  Hesse  Cassel  had  grown  very  rich, 
chiefly  out  of  the  barbarous  custom  then  in  vogue  of 
selling  the  young  men  to  fight  in  foreign  wars.  The 
State  now  joined  hands  with  the  French  Emperor 
upon  the  agreement  that  the  Prince,  with  his  im- 
mense stores  of  gold,  should  remain  unmolested. 

For  a  time  the  agreement  was  respected.  Soon, 
however,  the  wants  of  the  victorious  legions  became 
overpowering ;  Bonaparte  resolved  to  fall  back  on  his 
ally,  and  appropriate  his  wealth  for  the  use  of  the 
army. 

Like  Warren  Hastings,  promising  protection  to  the 
Princesses  of  Oude,  and  when  in  his  power,  plunder- 
ing them  of  their  enormous  wealth,  not  sparing  even 
their  personal  jewels,  so  Napoleon  determined  to  for- 
feit the  compact  upon  the  ground  laid  down  as  a  fun- 
damental proposition  that  when  he  had  not  as  many 
rupees  as  the  public  service  required,  they  were  to  be 
taken  wherever  found. 

The  news  of  Napoleon's  resolve  soon  reached 
Prince  William  of  Hesse.  Great  was  his  agitation 
and  the  consternation  of  his  advisers.  Not  a  moment 
was  to  be  lost!  They  determined  to  select  some  in- 
dividual to  whom  the  whole  treasure  could  be  trans- 
ferred, pending  the  termination  of  the  war.  But 
who,  of  all  their  subjects,  could  they  fix  upon?  He 
must  not  be  a  prominent  banker,  a  prominent  states- 
man or  soldier.  Then  who  was  he  to  be? 

Sometime  before  this  event  the  Prince  had  sent 
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for  a  broker  and  money  changer  at  Frankfort  to  act 
for  him  in  a  business  transaction.  When  the  broker 
came,  he  stood  behind  the  chair  of  the  Prince,  who 
was  at  the  moment  deeply  engaged  in  a  game  of 
chess  with  General  Emerick  Otto,  Baron  of  EstarfL 
The  game  had  reached  a  point  of  the  utmost  inter- 
est. The  Prince  had  the  right  to  move.  He  surveyed 
the  board  for  a  full  quarter  of  an  hour,  in  earnest, 
absorbed  meditation,  with  his  head  resting  on  his 
hands,  and  then  raising  himself  slightly,  with  a  faint 
sigh  of  despair,  turning  to  the  broker,  said :  "  Do  you 
understand  chess? " 

The  reply  was :  "  Would  your  Serene  Highness 
take  Bishop's  pawn? "  This  was  the  master  stroke. 
In  an  instant  the  tide  of  battle  turned.  Soon  the 
game  was  won.  From  that  day  the  Prince  became  a 
warm  admirer  and  friend  of  the  Frankfort  Broker. 

A  great  crisis  had  now  arisen  in  the  House  of 
Hesse  Cassel ;  a  rendition  of  the  whole  treasure  of  the 
State  must  be  made,  or  if  not,  the  booming  of  ar- 
tillery would  be  heard  and  the  man-slayer  be  upon 
the  threshold  of  the  palace. 

Prince  William  resolved  that  he  who  had  saved 
him  in  the  battle  of  chess  should  be  his  trusted  aid 
in  the  battle  for  gold. 

But  Frankfort  was  distant  100  miles  from  Cassel. 
At  night  on  the  7th  of  December,  1806,  two  grooms 
were  in  waiting  in  the  courtyard  with  the  favorite 
hunter  from  the  Koyal  Stables.  A  youth  of  twenty 
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came  quickly  out,  and  after  a  few  confidential 
words  with  a  group  of  Statesmen,  sprung  into  the 
saddle;  the  grooms  gave  the  hunter  rein,  and  with 
the  lightness  of  a  carrier  pigeon,  after  passing  the 
gates  and  getting  clear  of  the  city,  he  darted  south- 
ward. By  that  hour  the  following  night  the  youth 
was  within  twenty  miles  of  Frankfort,  and  with  the 
aid  of  a  fresh  horse,  before  daylight  he  stood  in  the 
small  parlor  of  the  Frankfort  broker.  Also  before 
daylight  the  broker  was  on  his  way  back  to  Cassel, 
which  he  reached  in  all  haste. 

In  the  meantime,  preparations  were  being  made 
for  the  removal  of  the  gold  and  silver.  The  vaults 
were  entered.  Fifty  men  were  at  work  removing  it 
to  as  many  carts.  The  Broker  was  a  Jew,  a  learned 
Jew,  well  favored  and  loved  by  his  people.  Many  of 
his  co-religionists  were  quickly  enlisted  in  his  service, 
who  with  ready  hands  and  willing  hearts  assisted  in 
the  trust  now  forced  upon  him.  Five  million  dol- 
lars, equal  to  twenty  millions  at  this  day,  were  de- 
livered to  him  in  coined  money,  weighing  about  forty 
tons.  No  interest  to  be  charged,  but  he  took  an  oath 
to  defend  it,  even  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  and,  after 
the  war,  to  return  it  to  the  Elector. 

The  name  of  the  broker  was  Meyer  Rothschild. 
He  was  then  sixty-three  years  of  age.  His  life  had 
been  one  not  of  prudish  abstemiousness,  but  yet  free 
from  all  excesses.  He  was  straight  and  strong,  a 
realization  of  the  proverb  that  "  Men  of  genius  never 
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grow  old."    He  had  reached  forth  his  hand  and  taken 
the  apple  of  life.    He  had  early  been  taught 

Be  wise  in  youth, 
And  youth  will  ever  be; 
For  wisdom  drives  off  age 
And  all  infirmity. 

The  history  of  the  Broker  may  be  told  in  a  few 
words.  He  was  a  native  of  the  free  city  of  Frank- 
f ort-on-the-Main — [Frankfort,  around  which  the  pages 
of  history  cluster,  where  Charlemagne  held  council, 
and  where  for  centuries  German  Emperors  were 
crowned ;  this,  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  free  cities, 
the  seat  of  the  German  Diet,  where  the  Golden  Bull 
found  a  resting  place;  for  two  thousand  years  the 
emporium  of  the  corn  and  wine  from  the  rich  basins 
of  the  Main  and  Rhine — Frankfort,  the  great  his- 
toric city  of  fine  old  Germany. 

In  the  Jewish  quarter  of  the  city  is  a  street  to 
which  the  Hebrew  population  was  confined ;  at  each 
end  of  it  a  heavy  gate  closed  and  barred  at  night, 
to  keep  the  Jews  from  passing  out;  the  street,  nar- 
row and  dingy,  with  its  high  gabled  projecting 
houses,  excluding  the  sun  and  air. 

The  story  goes  that  over  the  door  of  one  of  the 
houses  might  have  been  seen  a  large  red  shield,  being 
the  trade-mark  of  a  thrifty  merchant,  who  had  a  son 
born  in  the  house.  The  boy  was  carefully  nurtured 
and  educated  in  all  the  mysteries  of  the  Talmud,  to 
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qualify  him  for  the  high  and  sacred  office  of  a  Jewish 
Rabbi.  At  an  early  age  the  parents  died,  the  youth 
removed  to  Hanover,  the  more  perfectly  to  devote 
himself  to  study.  While  there  he  formed  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Herr  Offenheim,  a  banker,  and  soon 
relinquished  the  rabbinical  studies  to  enter  the  bank- 
ing house  of  his  friend,  when  he  adopted  the  name  of 
Rothschild,  or  Red  Shield,  the  latter  being  the  sign 
of  his  father's  house. 

After  years  of  industry,  he  returned  to  his  native 
city,  there  commenced  the  business  of  a  broker  and 
money  changer,  and  on  the  night  of  the  8th  of  De- 
cember, 1806,  was  roused  from  his  slumbers  by  the 
breathless  courier  from  Cassel,  informing  him  that 
he  had  been  chosen  to  take  charge  of  the  whole 
wealth  of  the  Elector,  then  threatened  by  Napoleon's 
approaching  army. 

The  history  of  the  fifty  cart  loads  of  coin, 
its  flight  from  point  to  point  in  the  hands  of  trusted 
friends  until  carried  away  into  other  parts  of  Europe, 
has  never  been  written,  and  never  will  be,  excepting 
that  this  large  fund  became  the  substratum  upon 
which  the  House  of  Rothschild  was  founded,  upon 
which  rests  the  most  colossal  accumulation  of  wealth 
ever  possessed  by  a  single  family  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  world  to  the  present  time. 

Napoleon,  with  his  army  of  heroes,  had  conquered 
Europe.  Standing  at  Lubec,  surrounded  by  Mar- 
shals Ney,  Murat,  Victor,  Lannes,  and  a  hundred 
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veteran  generals,  with  one  hand  grasping  the  Rus- 
sian frontier,  the  other  laved  in  the  German  Ocean; 
looking  southward,  he  saw  the  Continent  prostrated 
at  his  feet,  while  he  wore  the  crowns  of  victory  won 
at  Lodi,  Rivoli,  Alexandria,  Marengo,  Austerlitz,  Vi- 
enna, Jena  and  Berlin,  battles  all  towering  up  like 
a  succession  of  grand  monuments  over  the  graves  of 
fallen  nations,  from  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids  to 
where  he  then  stood,  lord  and  master  of  the  free 
city  of  Lubec. 

Empires,  Kingdoms,  Nations  and  Powers,  like  ripe 
fruit,  fell  in  his  pathway,  to  be  apportioned  out  wher- 
ever he  cared  to  lavish  his  generosity.  Alexander 
Jhe  Great,  Caesar  or  Charlemagne,  marvelous  as 
their  exploits  were,  fell  far  short  of  the  achievements 
of  the  first  Napoleon.  And  yet  Rothschild,  the 
Frankfort  broker,  spirited  away  five  millions  of  dol- 
lars from  within  trumpet  sound  of  the  victorious  le- 
gion. 

Prince  William  selected  Rothschild,  not  for  the 
security  he  could  give ;  this  was  a  moment  when  there 
was  no  security.  A  check  on  a  bank  was  valueless 
as  a  check  on  a  bank  of  snow  or  a  thundercloud. 
But  the  Frankfort  broker  had  ability  and  integrity, 
both  of  which  in  after  years  were  well  proven. 

Nature  had  made  him  a  prince  in  his  own  right, 
had  imprinted  upon  him,  in  his  own  person,  qualities 
which  a  score  of  titles  could  never  adorn,  while  the 
secret  which  now  surrounded  the  Hessian  Treasure 
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fixed  in  him  a  new  order  of  nature,  which  he  in- 
grafted so  inflexibly  upon  his  five  sons,  as  to  make 
strict,  unbending  secrecy  one  of  the  cardinal  features 
of  their  great  House,  rendering  information  in  re- 
gard to  it  only  procurable  from  scraps  and  crumbs 
of  literature  and  history.  The  founder  of  the  House 
carried  this  principle  into  his  very  acts  of  kindness 
and  charity,  frequently  sending  money  to  needy  per- 
sons by  unknown  means,  or  thrusting  gold  into  their 
hands  in  the  street,  and  then  hurrying  off  with- 
out disclosing  who  their  benefactor  was.  His  con- 
tributions'to  his  people  and  faith  increased  with  his 
increasing  wealth.  His  company  was  sought  and 
courted  by  the  potentates  of  Europe.  The  fame  of 
his  wealth,  his  generosity  and  honor,  extended  far 
and  wide,  but  surrounding  all,  and  above  all,  there 
rested  the  thick  veil  of  intense  mystery,  the  deepest 
secrecy.  At  a  good  old  age  he  died  in  the  house  of 
his  father  at  Frankfort,  surrounded  by  his  five  sons, 
Anselm,  Solomon,  Nathan,  Charles  and  James. 

His  last  moments  were,  as  much  of  his  former  life 
had  been,  spent  in  admonishing  his  sons  to  swear  eter- 
nal fidelity  to  each  other,  and  profound  secrecy  in 
all  their  dealings  with  the  world,  together  with  strict 
obedience  to  the  acknowledged  Head  of  the  House, 
which  for  all  time  should  be  an  example  of  the  ex- 
quisite beauties  and  simplicity  of  the  patriarchal  cus- 
toms of  the  Jewish  nation.  Educated  for  the  office 
of  Rabbi,  he  was  deeply  learned  in  all  the  traditional 
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rites,  ceremonies  and  mysteries  of  the  Jewish  faith, 
together  with  the  gloom  which  had  shadowed  them 
for  three  thousand  years.  He  had,  times  without 
number,  recounted  to  his  sons  the  persecutions  their 
race  had  undergone.  How  they  had,  with  an  exalted 
heroism,  raised  aloft  the  standard  of  Almighty  God,, 
and  as  His  chosen  heloved  people  carried  that  stand- 
ard into  a  hundred  million  graves  as  evidence  of 
their  fidelity  to  a  cause  which  must  bear  fruit,  now 
and  hereafter,  far  into  the  remotest  eternity.  That 
they  were  the  descendants  of  the  essence  of  the  sacred 
race,  and  must  ponder  upon  mysteries  of  the  oral  law, 
as  well  as  the  sacred  records,  having  ever  before  them 
the  evidence  of  divinity  found  in  the  Talmud  and 
Midrash ;  that  their  secular  teachings  of  repentance, 
peacefulness,  disinterestedness,  joyfulness,  intrepid- 
ity and  temperance  all  pointed  to  the  same  high 
origin.  How  the  four  hundred  years  of  relentless 
bondage  in  Egypt  had  been  shattered  and  broken  by 
the  direct  interposition  of  the  Hebrew  God,  sacred 
to  which  the  great  Feast  of  the  Passover  should  be 
commemorated  forever,  while  Pentecost  preserved 
fresh  to  all  Eternity  the  Law  as  delivered,  from 
Mount  Sinai.  That  they  should  be  especially  warned 
by  the  evils  wrought  in  the  old  days  by  their  Nation 
commingling  or  intermarrying  with  the  heretical  na- 
tions around  them. 

They  were  taught  to  remember  the  heroic  age  of 
Hebrew  history.     The  Golden  Age  when  David  and 
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his  son  Solomon  sat  upon  the  Jewish  throne  eighty 
successive  years.  How  Daniel  became  Head  of  all 
the  rulers  in  the  Persian  Empire.  And  the  numerous 
persecutions  they  had  suffered.  That  Crassus  had  pil- 
laged the  Temple  and  carried  off  ten  million  dollars 
in  gold.  That  in  the  massacres  of  Alexandria  and 
Babylon  the  barbaric  carnage  was  such  that  over  a 
million  of  the  people  were  openly  butchered.  That 
the  countries  of  Europe  had  imposed  upon  them  the 
most  iniquitous  forms  of  taxation;  body  tax,  capita- 
tion tax^  trade  tax,  coronation  tax.  That  in  the  City 
of  York,  England,  and  at  Paris,  hundreds  had  been 
burned  alive  for  their  religion  while  in  their  last 
moments  they  sang  hymns  joyously,  as  if  at  a  wed- 
ding feast.  All  this  was  borne  with  Hebrew  forti- 
tude, knowing  that  no  persecution  could  destroy  or 
permanently  injure  the  immortal  race.  They  were 
reminded  that  while  all  outside  their  own  faith  were 
heretics,  yet,  in  the  midst  of  the  world's  persecutions, 
Sextus  V  was  the  first  to  relax  the  penal  laws  against 
them,  the  first  to  let  faintly  shine  upon  them  the 
light  of  freedom.  Yes,  their  slavery  had  been  heavy, 
very  heavy,  but  anxiously  they  awaited  their  re- 
demption. These  were  the  warnings,  the  admoni- 
tions of  the  dying  Hebrew.  They  were  reminded, 
too,  that  in  every  nation  into  which  they  had  been 
carried  as  captives,  or  to  which  they  had  fled  for 
safety,  these  sublime  habits  of  life  had  enabled  them 
to  rise  to  the  highest  eminence. 
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Meyer  Rothschild  reminded  his  sons  that  wealth 
was  power.  That  they  had  the  strategy  to  accumu- 
late this,  hut  to  preserve  it  the  utmost  secrecy  must 
be  maintained. 

Thus  the  founder  of  the  great  House  passed  away, 
loved  by  all,  but  especially  honored  and  revered  by 
his  own  people,  not  failing  in  his  last  moments  to 
secure  the  fulfillment  of  the  great  Hessian  Trust. 

The  eldest  son,  Anselm,  who  had  remained  with 
his  father,  continued  the  Frankfort  House,  the  second 
son,  Solomon,  established  a  bank  at  Vienna,  the  third 
son,  Nathan,  founded  the  London  firm,  the  fourth 
son,  Charles,  established  a  bank  at  Naples,  while  the 
fifth  and  youngest  son  founded  the  great  French 
banking  house  at  Paris.  Under  the  immediate  su- 
pervision of  the  five  sons,  operations  were  carried  on 
in  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Austria  and 
Italy,  while  in  the  whole  machinery  of  this  immense 
network  there  existed  a  common  interest,  which  it 
would  be  difficult,  if  not  quite  impossible,  to  explain. 

Following  the  injunctions  of  the  Founder  of  the 
House,  they  usually  married  into  the  families  of  each 
other,  thereby  more  perfectly  preserving  in  their  own 
households  the  innumerable  State  Secrets  which  con- 
tributed so  largely  to  their  present  greatness. 

Nathan  was  the  founder  of  the  London  House, 
and  was  esteemed  the  financial  genius  of  the  family. 
The  operations  of  this  House  have  surprised  the 
world.  When  quite  young,  he  removed  to  London, 
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and  at  once  launched  into  extensive  speculations,  be- 
ing supplied  with  large  remittances  from  his  father. 
While  the  older  financial  houses  were  trembling  for 
the  fate  of  England,  while  the  Nations  knelt  before 
the  Napoleonic  shrine,  Wellington,  from  the  Penin- 
sula, made  some  drafts  which  it  was  difficult  for  the 
exchequer  to  meet,  not  for  want  of  money,  but  owing 
to  a  misunderstanding  in  the  King's  Council.  Roths- 
child,  having  carefully  surveyed  the  whole  situation, 
purchased  them.  Soon  they  were  redeemed  with 
large  profit  to  him. 

From  that  time  forward  he  became  the  trusted 
agent  of  the  British  Government  in  the  transmission 
of  subsidies  to  Foreign  Powers,  and  being  thus 
brought  into  favorable  contact  with  these  powers,  he 
in  turn  became  their  financial  agent. 

This  was  at  a  time  when  there  were  no  telegraphs, 
railways  or  steamboats,  but  the  great  financier  or- 
ganized a  band  of  agents  and  couriers  who  followed 
the  armies  to  the  battlefield,  and  then  by  a  relay  of 
carrier  pigeons  could,  in  a  few  hours,  have  news  in 
London  from  the  interior  of  the  Continent.  Thus  the 
news  of  the  Battle  of  Friedland,  fought  on  the  13th 
June,  1807,  would  by  ordinary  means  of  transmis- 
sion have  taken  ten  or  fifteen  days  to  reach  London, 
while  Rothschild,  by  means  of  his  couriers  and  car- 
rier pigeons,  could  secure  full  information  in  as  many 
hours.  Upon  the  fate  of  that  battle,  fortunes  were 
lost  and  won.  In  it  Napoleon  was  victorious.  AU 
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the  stocks  of  the  countries  against  which  he  was 
fighting,  including  those  of  Great  Britain,  fell  rap- 
idly. When  Rothschild  received  the  news,  he  sold 
stocks  for  future  delivery,  and  at  a  time  when  they 
would  have  fallen  immensely,  the  difference  being  his 
profit. 

Times  of  war  and  financial  convulsions  have  ever 
been  seized  upon  by  speculators  to  reap  rich  harvests. 
The  well-known  New  York  speculator,  James  Fisk, 
made  an  enormous  profit  out  of  a  transaction  of  this 
kind.  In  England  and  on  the  Continent,  the  govern- 
ments and  a  goodly  portion  of  the  people  sympa- 
thized with  the  South.  Southern  bonds  were  freely 
sold ;  millions  of  them  were  on  the  markets  of  Europe 
when  the  war  for  the  Union  was  drawing  to  a  close, 
after  Sherman  had  made  his  wonderful  march  to  the 
sea,  and  when  General  Grant  was  drawing  the 
relentless  war  chain  round  the  doomed  city  of  Rich- 
mond. Fisk  saw  at  a  glance  what  effect  the  fall  of 
that  city  would  have  on  Southern  Bonds  in  England. 
He  chartered  a  fast-sailing  steamer,  had  her  in  Bos- 
ton harbor,  fully  manned,  with  steam  up,  and  direc- 
tions given  the  moment  he  telegraphed  "  Go,"  that 
she  was  to  make  the  quickest  time  possible  to  Eng- 
land, and  there  sell  Southern  bonds  for  future  de- 
livery. By  this  transaction  it  was  said  he  made  a 
clear  gain  of  several  millions.  Afterwards  he  re- 
marked that  if  his  friends  had  given  him  his  own 
way,  he  would  have  cleaned  out  London.  There  was 
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no  ocean  telegraph  then  to  carry  the  news  faster  than 
the  steamship,  so  Fisk  and  his  friends  had  it  all  their 
own  way. 

It  is  somewhat  curious  that,  while  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  century  the  foundation  of  the 
Rothschilds'  wealth  sprang  out  of  Napoleon's  descent 
upon  Hesse  Cassel,  so  Rothschild  followed  up  the 
march  of  his  army,  profiting  by  its  good  fortunes  or 
reverses,  and  that  the  master  stroke  of  the  great 
Jewish  Financier  was  achieved  on  the  day  when  the 
Corsican  Hero  fell,  never  to  rise  again.  On  the 
morning  of  Sunday,  the  18th  of  June,  1815,  Nathan 
Rothschild  rode  over  the  ground,  passed  the  Chateau 
of  Hougomont  right  down  to  the  village  of  Water- 
loo. Not  far  off  was  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
staff.  Among  them  was  Count  Pozzo  di  Borgo, 
Baron  Vincent,  General  Oliva,  Baron  Ruffling  and 
others,  friends  of  the  famous  Banker. 

Rothschild  eagerly  watched  and  heard  what  was 
said  about  the  chances  of  the  day.  All  agreed  that 
failure  in  the  coming  struggle  would  endanger  and 
perhaps  cause  the  destruction  of  the  British  Army. 
During  the  whole  day,  on  the  Hill  of  Hougomont, 
Rothschild,  glass  in  hand,  viewed  with  intense  inter- 
est the  progress  of  the  seething  battle.  For  the  last 
four  hours  a  thick  white  smoke  enveloped  the  field. 
About  a  quarter  to  seven  in  the  evening  it  cleared 
away,  when,  looking  through  his  telescope,  he  saw 
thirty  thousand  French,  the  remnant  of  the  Grand 
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Army,  in  full  retreat.  Fresh  horses  were  at  hand; 
he  drove  at  full  racing  speed  to  the  City  of  Brussels, 
and  thence  at  the  same  rate  to  Ostend,  which  place 
he  reached  before  the  break  of  day  on  the  morning 
of  the  19th.  The  wind  was  blowing  a  gale;  the  sea 
before  him  lashed  into  fury.  In  vain  he  attempted 
to  employ  a  man  to  take  him  over.  He  at  first  of- 
fered twenty  pounds,  then  forty,  then  sixty;  and  at 
last  found  a  fisherman  willing  to  risk  his  life  for 
eighty  pounds.  So  that  on  the  morning  of  the  20th 
Rothschild  was  found  leaning  against  a  post  at  his 
usual  place  in  the  Stock  Exchange. 

All  was  gloom,  sadness  and  uncertainty.  The  news 
of  Napoleon  defeating  Blucher  at  Ligny  on  the  16th 
had  reached  England,  and  the  dull  murmurings  in 
the  air  whispered  that  Wellington  was  also  van- 
quished. Sadness  was  on  every  face.  There  was  a 
tremendous  fall  in  the  funds.  The  great  Banker 
caused  his  known  agents  to  sell  with  the  rest,  while 
a  host  of  unknown  agents  were  set  actively  at  work 
to  purchase  on  every  hand.  This  continued  during 
the  whole  of  the  20th  and  up  to  late  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  21st,  when,  from  some  cause,  stocks  stood  still, 
with  an  upward  tendency.  No  one  could  tell  the 
cause,  but  the  air  seemed  bracing.  The  Goddess  of 
Hope  had  lent  a  rugged  fortitude  to  the  British 
Heart.  Funds  took  a  bound  upward,  but  before  this, 
Rothschild  had  millions  upon  millions  in  his  posses- 
sion and  millions  under  his  control. 
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On  the  morning  of  the  22nd  the  glad  nsws  flew 
from  point  to  point  that  the  greatest  battle  of  mod- 
ern times  had  been  fought  and  won  by  the  indomi- 
table bravery  of  British  soldiers  under  the  command 
of  the  heroic  Wellington.     The  London  Times  was 
spread  broadcast,  containing  full  particulars  of  the 
event.    I  have  it  in  my  possession,  and  now  produce 
a  reprint  of  a  copy  of  the  Times  published  on  that 
morning,  the  22nd  June,  1815,  the  foremost  paper  in 
the  world  of  that  period.    It  is  a  symbol  of  the  great 
weakness  of  the  Empire  of  Journalism  even  up  to  the 
early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.     It  is  also  a 
symbol  of  the  very  limited  amount  of  intelligence 
diffused  among  the  people.     The  world  of  discovery 
of  modern  improvements  was  then  unknown.     This 
paper,  a  few  inches  long  and  wide,  is  all  that  the  un- 
developed condition  of  our  race  required,  and  was  as 
much  to  that  period  as  the  Fourth  Estate  is  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  same  century.     Who  would  have 
thought  that  the  bantling  of  1815  could,  in  seventy 
years,  have  developed  into  the  Thunderer  of  1884, 
powerful  everywhere,  even  the  Royal  Family  and  the 
nobility  paying  court  to  it  more  deferentially  than 
ever   did   subject   to   the   most   powerful   monarch. 
An  editorial  note  says  that  they  stopped  the  press 
at   one   A.M.    to   give   place   to   the   official   intelli- 
gence  of   the  great   victory,    and   another   editorial 
note  that  the  press  is  stopped  for  the  second  time 
later  in  the  morning  to  give  place  to  the  full  dis- 
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patches  of  the  Duke,  with  a  list  of  the  killed  and 
wounded. 

The  joy  that  follows  great  success,  wrenched  from 
a  weird  flagging  despair,  seized  the  people.  All  Lon- 
don went  mad  with  enthusiasm,  old  soldiers  and 
young  men  weeping  with  joy.  The  dispatches  gave 
full  details  of  the  world's  battle.  The  issues  were 
grave  beyond  conception,  or  the  power  of  language  to 
express.  The  two  foremost  nations  of  the  earth  had 
on  the  field  of  Waterloo  submitted  their  fortunes  to 
the  wager  of  battle.  The  French,  then,  at  a  great 
disadvantage,  but  with  the  splendor  of  their  race, 
fought  with  a  bravery  and  daring  unsurpassed  in  an- 
cient or  modern  times,  but  they  were  unable  to  over- 
come the  indomitable  staying  qualities  of  the  British ; 
and  then,  as  ever,  the  grand  old  flag  which  waves  in 
triumph  over  ten  thousand  walls  and  minarets  was 
carried  by  the  sons  of  a  noble  and  gallant  race  on- 
ward, onward,  so  as  to  make  resistance  absolutely 
impossible. 

Without  detracting  from  other  nationalities,  the 
British  soldier,  ever  immovable  as  a  rock,  thrown 
into  squares  at  Waterloo,  stood  each  like  an  ironclad, 
proof  against  the  wildest  onslaughts  of  the  enemy. 
At  Ligny,  the  Scotch  regiments  had  been  fearfully 
cut  to  pieces,  but  there  was  a  terrible  skeleton  of 
them  left.  In  the  evening  of  Waterloo,  when  they 
were  allowed  to  charge,  they  tore  across  the  field, 
shouting  at  the  top  of  their  voices.  "  Scotland  for- 
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ever !  Scotland  forever !  "  like  glaciers  from  their 
native  crags,  sweeping  everything  before  them.  No 
braver  soldiers  ever  set  foot  upon  battlefield  than  the 
Scotch  and  English,  but  brave  as  they  were,  they  in 
no  "way  surpassed  the  chivalrous  daring  and  won- 
derful exploits  of  the  Enniskillen  Dragoons  on  that 
memorable  day. 

Examine  the  list.  You  will  find  the  sons  of  Ire- 
land, with  the  Duke  of  Wellington  at  the  head,  fore- 
most as  ever  in  the  van  of  heroic  deeds.  I  am  bold 
to  say  that  the  battle  might  never  have  been  won  but 
for  Irishmen,  and  therefore  the  race  should  be  deeply 
enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  every  lover  of  noble  and 
heroic  deeds. 

On  that  joyous  morning,  Nathan  Rothschild,  ra- 
diant with  gladness,  shook  hands  heartily,  warmly 
joining  in  the  general  merriment.  During  the  fol- 
lowing week  stocks  bounded  up  to  such  a  pitch  as  to 
enable  him  to  unload,  having  made  a  clear  gain  of 
five  millions  of  dollars. 

Napoleon  was  sent  into  exile.  Louis  XVIII  was 
placed  upon  the  throne  of  France,  while  Rothschild, 
with  an  immensely  augmented  capital,  set  out  to 
achieve  still  greater  financial  conquests. 

In  a  few  years  the  name  of  Rothschild  was  a  syn- 
onym of  success,  the  operations  of  their  houses  ex- 
tending over  every  portion  of  the  habitable  globe, 
while  the  London  Branch  became  the  financial  agents 
for  every  European  power. 
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These  were  peculiar  means  of  adding  wealth  to 
the  House  of  Rothschild,  albeit  this  is  supposed  to  be 
a  part  of  the  life  of  a  skillful  financier.  One  thing, 
however,  is  sure,  that  Nathan  Rothschild  soon  after, 
true  to  his  race  and  name,  but  what  was  more,  true 
to  the  oath  of  his  father,  returned  to  the  Landgrave 
of  Cassel  the  whole  Hessian  treasure ;  the  money  Na- 
poleon would  have  seized  was  employed  to  compass 
the  final  overthrow  of  the  Corsican  Hero  by  the 
large  advances  made  to  England  and  its  allies. 

Dealing  with  governments  gave  occasion  for  large 
transactions  and  immense  profits.  Rothschild  nego- 
tiated a  loan  for  the  Government  of  Spain,  and  for 
his  share  in  the  transaction  got  the  sole  right  of  the 
Mercury  Mines  for  a  term  of  years,  from  which  the 
profits  counted  into  millions. 

Austria  created  him  a  Baron  of  the  Empire.  He 
was  proverbially  generous,  even  luxurious,  his  en- 
tertainments being  on  a  scale  of  princely  grandeur, 
while  his  table  was  surrounded  by  the  highest  dig- 
nitaries of  state.  In  1836  he  repaired  to  the  old 
house  at  Erankfort  to  attend  the  marriage  of  his 
eldest  son,  Lionel,  to  his  niece,  daughter  of  his  broth- 
er James,  of  Paris.  After  the  wedding,  and  while 
still  at  Erankfort,  he  suddenly  died.  His  remains 
were  brought  to  London,  where  he  was  buried  with 
great  ceremony  in  the  Jewish  Burial  Ground  at  Mile 
End. 

Three  sons  survived  him,  of  whom  Baron  Lionel 
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was  the  eldest.  He  had  in  reserve  for  him  a  life's 
incident  more  important  to  his  people  and  race  than 
any  other  chapter  in  their  strange  history.  They 
might  be  rich,  they  might  contribute  largely  to  the 
public  revenue,  they  might  be  charitable  and  princely 
in  their  generosity,  yet  they  were  barred  from  nu- 
merous privileges  of  citizenship.  There  was  a  wide 
gulf  between  them  and  the  liberties  exercised  by  free 
men. 

It  remained  for  a  son  of  this  house  to  break 
through  two  thousand  years  of  prejudices,  coiled  like 
an  anaconda  round  the  name  of  Jew,  and,  like  a  sec- 
ond Moses,  to  deliver  them  into  the  light  of  day,  into 
the  full  sunshine  of  modern  civilization.  The  Jews 
understood  the  elements  of  trade,  their  actions  being 
marked  with  great  caution,  and  yet  with  infinite  bold- 
ness. They  being  in  correspondence  with  their  breth- 
ren in  all  parts  of  the  world,  could  buy  and  sell  to 
greater  advantage  than  others,  while  to  all  about 
them  their  success  appeared  a  mystery,  attributed  to 
some  vile  witchcraft,  or  an  unholy  connection  with 
the  Evil  One.  In  1720,  during  the  South  Sea 
Bubble  and  its  times,  when  the  commercial  world 
surged  to  and  fro  with  its  intense  excitement,  when 
princes  and  dukes,  as  well  as  merchants,  seized  the 
hand  of  the  fickle  goddess  of  speculation,  when  the 
Prince  of  Wales  became  Governor  of  the  Welsh  Cop- 
per Company,  when  the  Lords  of  Chandos  and  Bridg- 
water  placed  their  gilded  coronets  on  the  giddy  altar 
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of  a  score  of  ventures,  when  the  Empire  ran  wild  in 
the  race  for  wealth,  and  afterwards  fell  like  dis- 
solved meteors,  and  crowded  the  bankruptcy  courts 
in  rapid  succession,  on  the  long  list  of  names  not  a 
single  Hebrew  was  to  be  found.  But  when  the  blood 
left  the  heart,  the  sun  grew  dark,  and  night  spread 
over  the  commercial  world,  the  Hebrew  stood  forth 
to  turn  to  best  account  the  shattered  fortunes  tot- 
tering over  on  every  street  corner.  In  this  period 
their  prescience  seemed  miraculous.  They  could  see 
and  comprehend  results  perfectly.  Napoleon  III, 
in  his  work  on  Caesar,  says  the  only  difference  in 
men  is  their  ability  to  see  into  the  future,  to  trace 
results  from  certain  well-regulated  present  laws. 
This  in  all  times  appears  to  have  been  the  especial 
power  of  the  Semitic  race,  and  no  doubt  has  grown 
out  of  continued  meditation,  keen  watchfulness  and 
that  profound  secrecy  which  ever  is  the  offspring  of 
a  sense  of  danger.  For  they  had  suffered  violence 
and  cruelty  everywhere,  in  every  country  in  the 
world — except,  as  the  historian  says,  in  Ireland, 
where  many  of  them  had  settled,  this  being  the  only 
place  where  they  were  comparatively  free  from  dan- 
ger. A  close  investigation  into  their  social  and  po- 
litical history  will  prove  this  true.  And  further,  that 
at  all  times  the  Irish  people  were  foremost  in  plead- 
ing for  the  entire  emancipation  of  the  Jew.  This  was 
not  granted  to  them  in  England  till  1858,  while  as 
early  as  1745,  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  Mr. 
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Morgan  introduced  and  carried  a  Bill  giving  them 
full  rights  of  citizenship,  and  again  in  1746  and  1747 
he  carried  the  same  bill,  but  the  Irish  Lords  always 
rejected  it.  The  Irish  people  have  ever  been  fore- 
most in  acts  of  liberality.  The  history  of  the  people 
of  the  Emerald  Isle  has  been  Liberty  of  Thought, 
Liberty  of  Speech,  Liberty  of  Action.  No  man  has 
ever  set  foot  upon  that  island  who  has  not  found  an 
open  hand,  an  open  door,  aye,  and  an  open  cupboard, 
too. 

In  1847  the  family  of  Rothschild  had  resided  in 
the  great  city  of  London  for  forty  years,  and  had 
become  widely  known  as  the  most  daring  speculators 
in  the  financial  world,  with  a  prescience  unequaled, 
discovering  weakness  in  Governments,  so  as  to  never 
fall  into  unsuccessful  ventures,  while  allowing  none 
really  worth  having  to  escape  them. 

In  1846,  during  the  great  destitution  in  Ireland, 
the  mansion  of  Baron  de  Rothschild  was  the  place 
where  the  British  Relief  Association  was  formed  by 
which,  as  publicly  stated  in  the  commission,  thou- 
sands of  lives  were  saved.  Toward  the  Irish  the 
Hebrew  heart  yearned  with  peculiar  emotion.  They, 
too,  for  centuries  had  been  the  victims  of  penal  laws; 
they,  too,  had  for  centuries  been  denied  the  rights 
of  citizenship;  they,  too,  had  perished  for  their  re- 
ligion, and  through  ecclesiastical  and  tenant  laws 
been  ground  into  the  earth  and  then  an  amazement 
expressed  that  they  were  not  prosperous  and  happy 
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as  freedom  and  a  deserved  patriotism  always  makes 
a  nation.  All  men  know  that  patriotism  is  the  off- 
spring of  love,  that  love  is  only  a  sentiment,  and  yet 
more  powerful  than  battlements  of  stone  and  iron 
or  mountains  of  gold;  that  the  Hibernian  mother's 
love  to  her  child  and  for  his  welfare  and  future  hap- 
piness is  stronger  than  hundred-ton  guns,  stronger 
than  man's  laws,  for  it  knows  no  law  but  nature's 
law,  stronger  than  armaments,  for  it  is  inspired  by 
the  very  essence  of  God,  and  imperishable  as  Eter- 
nity. Yes,  the  Jew  knew  this,  and  into  his  grand 
mansion  he  invited  the  noble  and  the  generous  of 
London  to  devise  means  to  send  out  of  their  plenty  to 
meet  the  wants  of  their  destitute  brethren. 

London  is  an  empire  in  itself.  Great  cities  have 
been  in  the  world  for  thousands  of  years,  but  none 
ever  before  like  this,  so  great  that  if  it  should  sink 
into  the  sea  to-morrow,  the  remotest  part  of  the  globe 
would  be  electrified,  like  the  flight  of  the  heart  out 
of  the  human  body. 

As  other  cities  are  to  London,  so,  in  a  financial 
point  of  view,  other  names  are  to  the  name  of  Roths- 
child. 

Of  old,  the  first  visit  of  the  physician  was  occupied 
tumbling  the  patient  about,  asking  innumerable  ques- 
tions, making  him  open  his  mouth  till  lockjaw  was 
all  but  inevitable,  and  then  a  determination  to  bleed 
him  to  death  to  save  his  life. 

Not  so  now.  The  quiet,  skilled  member  of  that 
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truly  noble  profession  touches  the  radial  artery  of 
the  wrist,  then  looking  for  a  moment  into  the  eye, 
the  whole  form  is  open  to  his  view.  So  it  was  with 
the  financial  world  till  the  name  of  Rothschild  at- 
tracted and  drew  to  it  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

That  name  became  and  has  continued  to  be,  for 
sixty  years,  the  radial  artery,  the  pulsations  of 
which  are  the  index  to  great  financial  operations 
amongst  men.  Wars  are  averted  or  encouraged  as 
the  sanction  of  that  name  is  given  or  withheld. 

The  conditions  of  the  nations  have  been  the  study 
of  this  famous  House,  as  the  conditions  of  the  in- 
dividual customer  is  to  the  wholesale  merchant. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Disraeli,  afterwards  Lord  Beacons- 
field,  being  appointed  to  negotiate  a  loan  for  a  for- 
eign power,  opened  the  matter  to  the  famous  banker, 
but  said  without  the  loan  was  sure  he  could  not  dis- 
close the  name  of  the  borrower.  Rothschild  said  he 
did  not  want  the  name,  but  to  let  him  know  how 
much  the  power  was  in  debt.  This  being  done,  he 
at  once  replied :  "  Oh,  that  is  Egypt ;  I  cannot  lend 
them  a  farthing." 

Yet,  with  powers  penetrating  to  the  remotest  quar- 
ters of  the  world,  the  Hebrew  could  not  breathe  the 
free  air  of  civilization.  Sir  F.  H.  Goldsmid,  Mr. 
Ashley  Potter,  Sir  David  Salamons,  Baron  Lionel  de 
Rothschild,  Sir  Moses  Montefiore  and  Sir  Benjamin 
Philpotts,  while  supporting  the  Empire,  wore  upon 
their  persons  the  degradation  of  being  placed  lower 
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than  the  meanest  subject.  Many  were  their  griev- 
ances, but  prominent  amongst  them  was  their  ina- 
bility to  sit  in  Parliament.  These  disabilities  were 
long  felt  to  be  a  stain  upon  the  name  of  freedom, 
and  a  combined  effort  was  made  for  the  emancipation 
of  the  Jew.  In  1847  Rothschild  was  elected  for  the 
City  of  London.  His  majority  was  so  marked  as  to 
be  a  signal  protest  against  the  disability  of  the  He- 
brew. He  entered  the  House  of  Commons  and  of- 
fered to  take  the  oath  of  office  on  the  Old  Testament. 
This  was  refused.  Afterwards  he  was  peremptorily 
ordered  to  withdraw. 

On  this  subject,  as  far  back  as  1833  to  1887,  a  well- 
known  figure  would  rise  to  address  the  House— ^no. 
other  than  the  Irish  Liberator,  Daniel  O'Connell — 
with  his  rugged,  commanding  physique,  his  dignified 
but  courteous  manner,  coupled  with  his  clear,  melo- 
dious voice,  always  insuring  immediate  attention. 
There  was  a  slight  flush  upon  his  cheek,  his  temples 
and  brow  visibly  pale,  while  his  eyes  sparkled  with 
fervor. 

Daniel  O'Connell  stood  there  to  defend  the  weak 
against  the  strong,  stood  there  to  vindicate  that  doc- 
trine of  Equal  Rights  of  which  he  had  been  so  long 
the  champion,  stood  there  the  embodiment  of  all  that 
was  chivalrous  and  brave. 

The  Emancipation  Bill  was  again  rejected,  and 
Rothschild  resigned  his  seat.  A  new  election  was  or- 
dered. Lord  John  Manners,  one  of  the  proudest  of 
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England's  nobility,  entered  the  field.  Rothschild  be- 
came his  opponent  and  was  returned  again  by  an 
overwhelming  majority,  but  was  not  allowed  to  take 
his  seat  in  the  Commons.  This  continued  for  eleven 
years,  when,  in  1858,  Jewish  emancipation  was  final- 
ly carried.  The  shackles  of  ages,  the  persecution  of 
centuries  was  by  this  Act  removed  from  this  truly 
wonderful  people.  Throughout  the  whole  struggle 
Rothschild  fought  the  battle  of  his  race  for  a  posi- 
tion which  had  been  denied  to  them  for  hundreds  of 
years.  He  died  in  1879,  and  his  name  goes  to  pos- 
terity like  that  of  the  immortal  O'Connell,  as  The 
Great  Liberator  of  his  people,  and  as  one  of  the 
greatest  philanthropists  of  his  or  any  other  age.  And 
in  1880,  when  another  ill-fated  hour  came  upon  Ire- 
land, the  first  name  among  the  people's  gifts  was 
that  of  Baron  de  Rothschild. 

In  the  House  of  Bonaparte  there  were  five  broth- 
ers, all  raised  to  positions  of  Princes,  Kings  and  Em- 
perors in  the  great  world  of  politics  and  power,  but 
now  swept  from  the  page  of  living  history.  There 
were  also  five  brothers  in  the  House  of  Rothschild, 
all  elevated  to  the  condition  of  Princes,  Kings  and 
Rulers  in  the  world  of  finance  and  Empire  of  Gold. 

You  have  done  many  a  generous,  disinterested  act 
in  your  life,  and  you  know  there  is  no  sensation  so 
ennobling  as  that  arising  from  the  voluntary  offering 
placed  upon  the  altar  of  love,  or  lavished  at  the  feet 
of  the  destitute,  the  needy,  the  helpless,  the  depend- 
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ent,  who  look  up  to  you  as  their  benefactor  and 
friend.  "  It  is  twice  blessed ;  it  blesseth  him  that 
gives  and  him  that  takes;  'Tis  mightiest  in  the  might- 
iest; it  becomes  the  throned  monarch  better  than  his 


crown." 


"  And  the  King  shall  say,  Inasmuch  as  ye  have 
done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren, 
ye  have  done  it  unto  Me." 
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GREAT  cities  depend  for  their  growth  more 
upon  their  geographical  position  than  from 
any  other  cause,  as,  for  instance,  the  city  of  metro- 
politan London  is  thirty  miles  in  diameter  and 
about  the  circumference  of  ninety  miles,  and  con- 
tained at  the  last  census  a  population  of  over  6,- 
500,000.  This  mammoth  growth  is  to  he  attributed 
largely  to  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus,  and 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  Vasco  da  Gama  in  the 
same  decade,  opening  up  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the 
west  and  south.  At  the  time  of  these  discoveries 
Paris  had  double  the  population  of  London.  The  At- 
lantic Ocean  soon  became  covered  with  seafaring 
craft  and  a  harvest  field  the  fruits  of  which  were  gar- 
nered into  the  granaries  of  London,  so  that  now  that 
city  is  three  times  as  great  as  Paris,  and  the  new 
world  has  produced  the  city  of  Greater  New  York, 
forming  a  western  wing  of  its  gigantic  parent  on  the 
Thames,  while  Paris,  though  not  one  third  the  size  of 
London,  stands  the  proud  city  of  fashion  to  all  the 
world  and  constituting  a  part  of  the  highway  to  all 
cities  of  the  eastern  and  western  worlds. 

So  that  New  York,  London  and  Paris  have  the 
distinction  of  being:  foremost  in  all  their  appoint- 
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merits  and  must  of  necessity  be  so  for  centuries 
or  for  all  time.  Therefore,  everything  concerning 
them,  their  origin  and  growth,  is  of  interest  to 
mankind  in  general.  But  New  York,  with  its  mag- 
nificent harbor  and  beautiful  water  stretches,  sur- 
passes every  other  harbor  in  the  world,  and  is  destined 
to  be  equal  if  not  superior  to  any  other  city  in  popu- 
lation and  general  advancement. 
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LONDON,  Paris  and  New  York  are  the  three 
great  cities  of  the  world,  the  metropolitan  cen- 
ters of  three  great  nations.  They  are  in  every 
thought,  on  every  tongue,  and  first  in  all  calculations 
of  travel.  They  stand  geographically  on  the  com- 
mercial highway  connecting  Europe  and  America; 
and  without  detracting  in  any  way  from  other  mag- 
nificent centers  of  trade,  these  gigantic  emporiums 
stand  foremost  in  the  progress  of  the  world. 

New  York,  youngest  of  them  all,  partakes  much 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  parent  European  cities. 
Standing  at  the  gateway  of  the  continent,  she  is  a 
fitting  link  between  the  old  and  the  new  worlds. 
Old  York  in  England;  New  York  in  America.  With 
similar  laws,  the  same  language  and  religion,  the 
two  kindred  peoples  have  given  to  the  world  a  civil- 
ization and  advancement  never  before  seen.  The 
pioneers  who  founded  it,  and  others  who  quickly 
followed,  bold  in  adventure,  heroic  in  achievement, 
skillful  and  constant  in  purpose,  should  be  the  idols 
of  the  city.  They  brought  with  them  physical  power 
and  intellectual  attainments,  from  which  the  new 
city  was  enabled  to  make  an  advantageous  beginning. 
To  its  founders,  New  York  owes  much  of  its  pres- 
ent greatness. 
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New  York  is  the  natural,  convenient  and  suitable 
harbor  for  the  trade  of  the  West,  as  well  as  other 
parts  of  the  continent  It  has  a  fine,  well-protected 
bay,  lying  in  42°  north  latitude,  with  mild  climate, 
no  ice,  and  never  having  over  five  feet  of  flood  tide. 
The  docks  are  open  and  accessible  the  whole  year 
round.  In  April,  1891,  the  captain  of  a  fine  2,000- 
ton  iron  ship  in  the  New  York  docks  told  me  that 
he  was  an  Englishman,  and  had  been  in  most  harbors 
of  the  world,  including  Liverpool,  Havana  and  Bom- 
bay, all  really  good;  but  that  there  was  no  harbor, 
taken  all  in  all,  in  which  a  ship  could  reach  dock 
so  quickly  and  safely  as  at  New  York.  The  facili- 
ties there  are  such  as  to  challenge  the  admiration 
of  merchants,  traders  and  travelers  the  world  over. 

Here  is  a  city  of  four  millions  of  inhabitants,  so 
that  in  point  of  numbers  it  is  one  of  the  three  great 
cities  of  the  world,  and  with  its  almost  unlimited 
trade,  it  is  indeed  one  of  the  miracles  of  modern 
times. 

To  give  an  idea  of  its  history  and  development, 
shall  we  not  go  to  the  beginning  four  hundred  years 
ago,  and  look  first  at  the  landing  of  Columbus  in 
America? 

On  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  October,  1492,  the 
scholar,  philosopher,  and  real  hero  left  his  ship  and 
stood  on  one  of  the  islands  of  America.  He  first 
raised  his  hat  reverently,  looking  aloft  and  abroad 
upon  the  new  discovery. 
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Then  he  fell  upon  his  knees,  devoutly  kissing  the 
earth  and  naming  it  San  Salvador,  or  Holy  Re- 
deemer, Columbus  personifying  boldness,  faith, 
heroic  valor,  devotion  and  Christian  fortitude. 
From  that  time  all  the  world  knew  that  by  sailing 
westward  through  the  Atlantic  Ocean  land  could  be 
reached.  They  had  learned  that  the  earth  was  a 
sphere,  and  that  by  following  its  circuit,  what  was 
known  to  them  of  the  East  might  be  found  in  the 
West.  At  that  time  the  general  use  of  the  mari- 
ner's compass  was  known.  The  printing  press  and 
the  growth  of  education,  both  incentives  to  successful 
exploits  by  sea  and  land,  had  been  brought  into  use, 
and  yet  with  all  these  advantages,  all  this  knowledge, 
the  wonder  is,  that  for  a  hundred  years,  how  slowly 
development  and  colonization  followed.  True,  there 
were  scores  of  adventures  and  adventurers,  but  the 
old  world,  then  only  merging  from  a  thousand  years 
of  comparative  inactivity  during  the  dark  ages, 
seemed  unable  to  grasp  any  adequate  idea  of  the 
benefits  of  this  discovery  to  the  human  race.  They 
fervently  hoped  that  gold,  rich  metals  and  precious 
stones  might  be  found  in  the  hidden  land  of  Marco 
Polo,  from  whose  writings  they  had  gathered  the  idea 
of  the  richness  of  the  East  Indies,  or  Japan,  as  they 
thought  discovered. 

To  a  woman  we  owe  the  discovery  of  America. 
After  Columbus  had  in  vain  importuned  the  courts 
of  Europe  for  aid,  Queen  Isabella  of  Spain  would 
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take  no  refusal  from  King  Ferdinand,  her  husband, 
and  offered  to  pledge  her  jewels  to  further  the  proj- 
ect. And  after  she  had  by  force  of  love  and  tears 
accomplished  her  purpose,  and  when  all  was  ready 
for  the  departure  of  Columbus,  he  received  the 
blessing  of  her  Majesty. 

Where  in  the  length  of  America  is  there  a  statue 
of  Queen  Isabella?  For  the  honor  of  her  sex,  for 
the  greatness  of  the  achievement  and  for  the  results 
of  her  genius,  let  a  suitable  continental  monument 
be  erected  in  such  a  place  as  a  congress  of  the  Ameri- 
can nation  may  fix  upon,  and  not  allow  the  glory  of 
the  great  queen's  presence  to  go  down  the  ages  un- 
rewarded. It  is  said  that  great  deeds  are  the  off- 
spring of  great  power,  but  more  frequently  is  the 
trite  old  saying  true,  that  necessity  is  the  mother  of 
invention.  A  queen  or  a  king  has  no  necessities, 
and  therefore  when  they,  with  brightness  of  thought, 
honest  perception  and  sympathy,  accept  the  teach- 
ings of  a  poor  man  such  as  Columbus  was,  the  more 
honor,  the  more  renown  and  the  more  glory  should 
be  attached  to  their  act.  I  am  a  native-born  Cana- 
dian, and  in  the  name  of  America  pronounce  the  ven- 
erated name  of  Isabella,  and  accept  her  as  the  patron 
saint  of  the  continent ;  and  allege  it  to  be  my  earnest 
desire  to  see  this  view  acknowledged  by  all  Ameri- 
cans, beginning  with  Canada  and  extending  south- 
ward to  Cape  Horn,  and  to  contribute  in  money  and 
time  to  bring  about  a  result  so  just  to  a  name  loved 
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and  venerated  in  her  own  day,  and  handed  down  as 
the  one  who,  above  all  others,  first  saw  the  truth  and 
gave  practical  effect  to  her  honest  convictions. 

A  reception  was  given  hy  the  King  and  Queen  of 
Spain  to  Columbus  after  his  great  discovery.  The 
Indians  in  the  foreground,  nine  in  number,  were 
brought  by  Columbus  upon  his  return  voyage.  It 
is  but  fair,  however,  to  say  that  while  to  Spain 
and  the  Spanish  queen  is  due  the  honor  of  the  dis- 
covery, to  England  and  France  is  also  due  the  rapid 
and  successful  planting  of  their  banners  under  the 
two  Cabots  and  Cartier,  and  also  under  the  world- 
renowned  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

Sir  Walter  was  a  man  of  fine  and  varied  gifts, 
a  great  traveler,  public  speaker  and  daring  naviga- 
tor. He  founded  the  colony  of  Virginia  and  named 
it  in  honor  of  the  virgin  queen.  Like  Columbus,  he 
was  of  humble  origin,  had  known  poverty  and  want, 
but  nature  had  given  him  an  honest  heart  with  pow- 
ers capable  of  self-education.  Like  Shakespeare, 
Bunyan,  Beaconsfield  and  a  thousand  others,  he  was 
a  true  scholar,  supporting  the  maxim  that  genius 
will  educate  itself,  while  dumpishness  and  stupidity, 
whatever  their  advantages,  can  never  be  educated. 
Raleigh  made  many  voyages  to  the  New  World.  He 
introduced  tobacco  into  Europe,  and  believed  that 
it  would  produce  longevity. 

A  housemaid  entering  his  room,  and  seeing  the 
tobacco  fumes  rolling  upward,  supposed  his  head 
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on  fire  and  dashed  the  contents  of  a  water  pitcher 
down  upon  him.  History  says  that  he  made  a 
wager  with  Queen  Elizabeth  that  he  could  weigh  the 
smoke  of  the  tobacco,  and  that  he  won  it  in  this  way : 
First  with  delicate  scales  he  weighed  the  tobacco, 
and  after  he  had  smoked  the  pipe,  he  weighed  the 
ashes,  and  deducted  this  from  the  weight  of  the 
tobacco.  The  remainder  gave  the  weight  of  the 
smoke,  for  which  it  is  said  the  gay  queen  gave  him 
a  sharp  cuff  over  the  ears. 

Queen  Elizabeth  was  a  noble  woman,  but  she  lived 
in  an  age  far  different  from  the  present,  and  was 
surrounded  by  circumstances  that  made  these  pecul-' 
iar  little  adventures  part  of  her  life  history.  The 
Elizabethan  period,  while  occupying  an  important 
niche  in  history,  was  lacking  in  the  quiet,  dignified 
virtues  liberty  and  conduct  which  mark  the  Vic- 
torian era. 

After  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  and  when  James  was 
firmly  seated  on  the  throne,  many  there  were  who 
rallied  round  the  standard  of  Arabella  Stuart  as  heir 
to  the  crown.  This  was  regarded  as  high  treason. 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  favored  a  queen  as  reigning  mon- 
arch, and  was  suspected  of  being  one  of  the  Scottish 
pretender's  supporters.  He  was  thrown  into  prison, 
where  he  remained  twelve  years.  He  then  received 
his  freedom  from  King  James  on  condition  that  he 
would  make  known  a  marvelously  rich  gold  mine  on 
the  banks  of  the  Orinoco;  when  there  he  had  a  se- 
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vere  encounter  with  the  Spanish,  in  which  his  son 
was  killed.  He  failed  to  discover  the  gold  mine,  and 
returned  to  England  with  a  broken  heart.  The 
Spanish  demanded  that  he  should  suffer  death, 
whereupon  in  order  to  retain  their  friendship, 
Raleigh  was  thrown  into  prison  on  the  old  charge, 
and  executed  in  October,  1618. 

Columbus  made  three  other  voyages  to  America, 
and  lived  till  he  was  sixty  years  of  age ;  yet  he  died 
without  knowing  what  he  really  had  discovered,  and 
carried  to  the  grave  with  him  the  idea  that  it  was 
the  eastern  coast  of  Asia.  Many  navigators  followed 
in  further  discoveries,  expecting  to  return  with  ship 
loads  of  gold,  or  to  discover  Marco  Polo's  eldorado 
in  Eastern  Asia ;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  at 
the  time  Columbus  landed  in  America,  the  passage 
by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  had  not  been  discovered, 
and  Eastern  Asia  could  be  visited  only  overland 
through  Asia  Minor,  Bagdad  in  the  wilderness,  and 
across  the  old  site  of  Babylon  on  the  delta  of  the 
Euphrates,  then  south  into  India,  or  by  another  route 
partly  by  water  and  then  across  Arabia;  so  that  to 
discover  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia  by  a  western  pas- 
sage absorbed  the  thoughts  of  all  the  nations  of 
Europe.  In  this  way  matters  stood  for  over  one 
hundred  years,  during  which  time  the  harbor  of  New 
York  had  never  been  known  or  entered. 

On  the  8th  of  January,  1609,  the  directors  of  the 
East  India  Company  of  the  Chamber  of  Amsterdam 
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of  the  one  part,  and  Hendrick  Hudson,  Englishman, 
of  the  other  part,  entered  into  a  contract  signed  in 
duplicate.  By  it  the  company  agreed  to  fit  out  and 
man  a  small  vessel  of  about  thirty  tons  burden  (not 
eighty  tons,  as  some  historians  make  it)  and  pay 
Hudson  as  captain  of  the  expedition  800  guilders, 
or  sixty-five  pounds.  Hudson  was  to  sail  north  to 
Nova  Zembla,  then  west  and  south  to  the  American 
coast,  in  search  of  a  passage  to  India.  Even  then, 
one  hundred  and  seventeen  years  after  the  landing  of 
Columbus,  it  was. still  called  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, and  it  was  still  their  idea  that  India  might  be 
reached  by  some  passage  through  the  American  con- 
tinent. 

Hudson,  with  an  interpreter  and  twenty  seamen, 
set  out  upon  the  voyage. 

Hudson  had  a  serious,  resolute  face  and  muscular 
form,  a  combination  fitted  for  heroic  exploits.  It 
was  an  age  of  adventurers,  and  Hudson  was  the 
noblest  of  them  all.  Living  in  the  Elizabethan 
period,  his  costume  was  that  of  an  Englishman  in 
official  life. 

New  York  is  built  upon  Manhattan  Island,  the  old 
favorite  home  of  the  Manhattan  Indians.  Beautiful 
flowers,  sparkling  rivulets,  shady  forests  and  some 
well-tilled  grounds  surrounded  the  compact  Indian 
village. 

The  red  man  had  for  untold  ages  made  this  spot 
his  favorite  resort.  The  rich  soil,  the  chase  and  the 
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delicious  sea  fish  assured  to  him  a  life  of  affluence 
and  ease.  The  Indians  had  a  stately  mien,  and  pe- 
culiar, independent  bearing.  From  childhood  I  have 
been  from  time  to  time  amongst  them;  they  have 
great  endurance,  but  will  not  brook  the  laws  of  servi- 
tude, and  therefore  have  no  domestic  usefulness.  They 
are  like  wild  birds  or  wild  plants,  with  a  strange, 
far-off  coldness  or  indifference  to  all  about  them. 
This  is  just  as  they  appeared  in  1609,  dressed  in 
well-tanned  skins,  the  fur  turned  inward,  some  with 
robes  covered  with  work  and  ornaments  suspended 
from  the  shoulders  or  the  loins,  the  hair  of  the  women 
neatly  braided  and  rolled  up  behind  the  head.  They 
lived  in  villages  with  comfortable  houses.  They  had 
an  abundance  of  food^  with  all  the  comforts  of  life 
suitable  to  their  primitive  wants.  This  was  their 
condition  when  Hudson  came  first  inside  the  harbor 
of  New  York.  His  ship,  the  "  Half  Moon,"  was  the 
tubby,  old-fashioned  schooner  then  in  use.  Very 
quickly  swarms  of  natives,  male  and  female,  came 
in  their  canoes  round  the  vessel,  apparently  delighted 
at  the  newcomer.  They  were  of  graceful  form,  the 
women  and  men  both  attired  in  light  furs  and  the 
bright  plumage  of  forest  birds.  They  brought  with 
them  tobacco  leaves^  Indian  corn  and  oysters  as 
tokens  of  friendship,  harbingers  of  peace  and  good 
will. 

While  tobacco  had  been  taken  to  Europe  before, 
this  was  the  first  time  it  was  put  forward  as  an  ar- 
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ticle  of  commercial  value.  The  use  of  it  was  a  bar- 
barous and  uncivilized  habit,  yet  its  adoption  by  tbe 
nations  of  the  earth  has  done  much  to  assimilate 
America  with  the  peoples  of  Europe.  Lord  Lytton, 
in  his  beautiful  story  of  "  Lucile,"  says  of  tobacco : 
"  The  distant  Havana,  cement  of  the  nations,  makes 
all  men  brothers  who  use  it."  However  that  may 
be,  tobacco  is  now  king.  Who  can  prophesy  the  re- 
sult of  the  wonderful  growth  and  power  of  this 
habit?  Maybe  five  thousand  years  from  now  the 
historian  will  tell  of  the  tobacco  age,  when  men,  oth- 
erwise apparently  sane,  were  seen  going  about  the 
streets  with  a  round  piece  of  tobacco,  one  end  in 
the  mouth,  and  at  the  other  a  fire  burning.  The 
philosophers  of  that  period  will,  of  course,  think  it 
was  done  for  some  medicinal  purpose.  Antiquarian 
commissions  will  be  appointed  to  report  upon  the 
actual  cause,  but  alas,  their  researches  will  be  in 
vain,  for  had  they  lived  in  the  tobacco  age,  no  re- 
liable testimony  or  satisfactory  evidence  could  have 
been  obtained  why  this  queer  substance  should  have 
been  king,  or  why  men  should  have  suffered  the 
extreme  tortures  of  poison  in  order  afterwards  to 
have  become  its  slave.  It  will  be  found  that  during 
the  height  of  the  reign,  thousands  of  millions  in 
duties  had  been  paid  for  the  privilege  of  using  it, 
and  that  before  it  fell  from  power,  all  the  women 
used  it  to  excess;  they  smoked  and  chewed,  they 
passed  it  around  in  the  church  pews,  and,  indeed, 
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had  become  its  involuntary  votaries.  The  blood  of 
the  Caucasian  race,  which  had  been  handed  down, 
improving  and  being  purified  through  countless  cen- 
turies, was  polluted  and  stunted,  while  men  stood 
aghast  at  the  frightful  situation.  England,  still 
foremost  of  all  the  world,  invited  representatives 
from  all  other  countries  to  determine  upon  some 
plan  to  overcome  the  growing  evil.  After  months 
of  deliberation,  a  compact  was  formed  whereby  in 
each  nation  laws  were  to  be  enacted  making  it  ille- 
gal to  grow  tobacco  or  to  export  or  import  it  as  an 
article  of  commerce.  Soon  after  the  bright  faces 
of  the  emancipated  shone  with  gladness,  feeling 
their  chains  broken;  and  tobacco  fell,  never  to  rise 
again. 

Tobacco  leaves,  Indian  corn  and  oysters  were 
brought  by  the  Manhattan  Indians  to  Hudson  on 
board  the  "  Half  Moon."  The  Island  was  a  beautiful 
spot,  gently  sloping  to  the  southeast  and  west  until 
its  borders  dipped  into  deep  tide  water.  Near  the 
center  of  the  Island,  from  north  to  south,  ran  a  well- 
beaten  trail,  where  for  countless  ages  the  red  men 
of  the  forest  in  single  file  had  gone  on  the  chase 
or  warpath.  The  old  trail,  not  much  changed  in 
course,  was  greatly  widened  and  improved,  and 
forms  one  of  the  best-known  highways  of  modern 
civilization.  It  was  made  broader,  and  now  is 
Broadway,  New  York,  and  is  as  well  known  as  Re- 
gent Street,  London,  or  the  Rue  Rivoli,  Paris.  Yes, 
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the  white  man  accepted  the  Indian's  trail  as  his  high- 
way, and  also  accepted  his  tobacco.  And  he  is  now 
going  up  and  down  on  the  trail  with  his  bits  of 
tobacco,  and  will  perhaps  do  so  for  ages,  thinking 
because  of  his  greater  numbers  and  power  that  he  is 
a  vast  improvement  on  his  rude  predecessor.  Doubt- 
less, he  is;  for  these  great  water  ways,  these  deep 
rivers,  this  rich  soil,  together  with  the '  wonderful 
harbor,  were  never  intended  to  lie  unused  beyond 
the  time  when  they  became  needful  for  the  overflow 
of  the  old  world.  No  doubt  these  lands,  with  all 
their  wealth,  were  the  legitimate  heritage  of  the 
adventurers  of  three  hundred  years  ago. 

The  place  soon  became  a  valuable  and  important 
trading  point,  Henry  Christianson  being  superin- 
tendent or  manager.  The  Dutch  pioneers  were  a 
strong,  hardy  race,  but  very  cruel  and  relentless  to 
the  poor  Indian.  For  fifteen  years  trade  was  car- 
ried on  by  the  East  India  Company,  but  in  1624  a 
new  company  was  formed.  It  then  began  to  dawn 
upon  the  Dutch  that  this  was  not,  after  all,  a  part  of 
East  India,  and  the  new  company  was  named  the 
West  India  Company  of  Amsterdam.  This,  a  pow- 
erful organization,  having  at  its  head  and  support- 
ing it  not  only  the  Government  but  many  of  the 
wealthy  men  of  Amsterdam,  great  powers  were 
given  it.  Their  charter  covered  the  extensive  dis- 
trict lying  between'  40°  and  45°  north  latitude,  with 
sovereign  control  over  the  whole  country  and  its  in- 
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habitants.  Under  the  auspices  of  this  company,  in 
1625,  200  Europeans  with  domestic  animals,  includ- 
ing horses,  cows  and  sheep,  were  sent  out  to  supple- 
ment and  further  establish  the  settlement  on  Man- 
hattan Island.  The  first  building  was  a  fortification. 

It  consisted  of  an  inclosure.  To  the  left  was  the 
Governor's  residence,  then  the  chapel  up  at  the  left- 
hand  corner,  and  in  the  center  the  officers'  quar- 
ters and  barracks  for  the  soldiers.  At  due  inter- 
vals are  port  holes  where  cannon  and  musket  could 
be  used,  the  whole  forming  a  substantial  defense  for 
the  new  settlement,  destined  to  take  so  important  a 
part  in  the  events  of  youthful  New  York. 

A  map  shows  the  holdings  of  the  Dutch  farmers  in 
1635,  then  the  site  of  New  York.  It  is  of  great  in- 
terest to  those  claiming  descent  from  the  Knicker- 
bocker stock.  Well  may  they  be  proud  of  their 
descent,  for  in  manly  courage,  honesty  and  fair  deal- 
ings with  the  white  men  they  had  no  superiors,  and 
yet  with  all,  they  were  excessive  drinkers  and  cruel 
to  the  native  tribes. 

About  this  time  occurred  the  Massacre  of  Pavo- 
nia,  by  the  Dutch,  where,  after  a  drinking  bout, 
the  whites  resolved  to  fall  upon  the  Indians.  At 
midnight,  on  the  25th  of  February,  1643,  without 
warning,  they  came  down  upon  the  camp  of  sleeping 
natives.  Men,  women  and  children  were  murdered 
indiscriminately  until  eighty  dead  bodies  lay  around 
the  smoldering  camp  fires,  with  not  a  single  soul  left 
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alive  to  tell  the  tale.  The  history  of  the  massacre 
is  written  only  from  what  was  seen  afterwards  and 
from  what  was  gathered  from  the  boastful  victors. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the  first  Indian  War;  it 
lasted  two  years.  Bloodshed  and  frightful  devasta- 
tion reigned  supreme.  The  whole  of  the  white  set- 
tlers were  driven  to  despair  and  the  Island  nearly 
depopulated. 

On  the  30th  of  August,  1645,  all  the  chiefs  of 
the  tribes  assembled  in  Bowling  Green,  at  the  south 
end  of  Broadway,  and  with  their  white  brethren 
smoked  the  calumet  of  peace,  buried  the  hatchet, 
and  made  mutual  pledges  of  eternal  friendship, 
which  was  of  a  lasting  benefit  to  both  the  Indians 
and  the  whites. 

The  first  map  of  the  village  of  New  Amsterdam 
made  by  official  direction  was  in  1642.  On  the  right 
is  represented  a  tavern  or  beer  shop;  the  spot  at  the 
southwest  corner,  the  fortification  or  castle;  then 
appears  the  wharf;  on  the  west  side  of  the  trail  is 
the  burial  place,  some  distance  south  of  Trinity 
Church  on  the  west  side  of  Broadway.  The  tavern 
and  store,  small  and  insignificant,  were  the  trading 
posts  where  the  business  of  the  village  was  conducted, 
and,  in  fact,  comprises  the  birthplace  of  the  present 
city  of  'New  York,  the  foundations  upon  which  the 
lusty  boy  and  man  have  grown,  with  arms  extended 
to  every  part  of  the  known  world. 

Later  pictures  show  increased  prosperity,  hearti- 
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ness  and  thrift,  the  ships  larger,  more  numerous  and 
better  suited  to  the  growing  trade,  the  expansive 
harbor  covered  with  dexterously  managed  canoes 
of  the  natives  mingling  with  the  larger  craft 
of  the  white  man,  and  making  a  beautiful  and  im- 
posing scene  for  these  early  times.  The  old  Dutch 
families  were  fond  of  home  comforts  and  numerous 
holidays;  Santa  Glaus  was  the  patron  saint  of  New 
Amsterdam.  In  Booth's  "  History,"  a  picture  is  given 
representing  the  old  saint  bringing  in  presents  for 
the  children,  who  then,  as  now,  were  the  joy  and 
blessing  of  the  home.  The  solid,  sober,  domestic  life 
of  the  early  Hollander  is  well  represented  in  the 
illustration.  Scenes  like  it  are  even  now  everyday 
occurrences  round  the  well-kept  dykes  near  the  small 
villages  of  old  Holland. 

Stuyvesant  was  the  last  colonial  governor  under 
the  Hollanders.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  will,  un- 
doubted courage  and  great  administrative  ability, 
with  keen  perception  of  events  going  on  about  him, 
never  failing  to  meet  the  enemy  with  fully  matured 
resources  to  frustrate  him  at  every  point.  His  tomb 
may  now  be  found  beside  the  old  church  on  Tenth 
Street. 

The  Dutch  had  ruled  New  Amsterdam  for  over 
fifty  years,  the  laws  were  good,  the  government  was 
good,  contentment  and  prosperity  were  secured  to  the 
people,  when  on  the  8th  of  September,  1664,  an 
English  squadron  appeared  before  the  city  and  de- 
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manded  its  surrender.  The  Dutch  were  weak  in 
numbers  as  well  as  in  war  appliances.  For  days  ne- 
gotiations went  on  with  a  view  to  some  arrangement 
whereby  the  English  admiral  would  withdraw  from 
the  attack,  but  without  any  beneficial  result,  so  that 
the  Dutch  were  compelled  to  surrender  the  fort.  The 
English  marched  in  at  once  and  hoisted  the  Union 
Jack,  whereby  not  only  New  Amsterdam,  but  the 
whole  of  the  New  Netherlands,  were  transferred  into 
a  British  colony.  A  few  hours  after,  the  British  sol- 
diers and  officers  were  walking  about  the  streets  as 
coolly  as  if  they  were  to  the  manor  born.  This  is 
one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Englishman.  He  is  at 
home  everywhere,  and  has  the  consolation  of  think- 
ing that  everything  becomes  him,  so  long  as  it  is 
in  the  interest  of  his  sovereign  and  his  country.  That 
being  settled,  everything  is  as  nothing  in  his  eyes. 

Charles  II  was  then  in  the  zenith  of  his  powers. 
Eifteen  years  before  his  father  had  suffered  death 
at  old  Whitehall  Place,  London.  Cromwell,  the 
Protector,  had  for  ten  years  endeavored  to  rule  the 
nation  according  to  his  lights,  but  the  real  sources 
of  government  had  not  then  attained  any  well-de- 
fined form.  Parliamentary  government  had  not 
been  worked  out.  It  was  a  struggle  between  the 
absolutism  of  the  monarch,  the  feudal  rights  of  the 
Lords  and  the  growing  powers  of  the  people.  The 
first  Charles  suffered  death  like  Louis  XVI  of  France, 
not  for  any  real  crimes  or  wrongs  done,  but  because 
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of  his  inability  to  cope  with  the  contending  elements 
around  him,  and  there  being  no  executive  machinery 
to  meet  the  state  exigency  at  the  moment.  The  king 
was  the  great  pinnacle  to  whom  alone  each  party 
could  look  for  redress.  The  tax  upon  him  was  unfair 
and  unjust  to  any  monarch;  this  injustice  was  subse- 
quently removed  by  the  revolution  of  1688. 

Charles  I  was  illegally  arrested,  illegally  tried  and 
illegally  executed,  the  whole  proceeding  being  a  di- 
rect violation  of  Magna  Charta,  so  much  boasted  of 
as  being  the  palladium  of  British  liberty;  for,  in 
fact,  the  execution  took  place  upon  a  mere  resolution 
of  less  than  half  the  House  of  Commons,  and  with- 
out any  law  at  all. 

After  the  death  of  Cromwell  and  the  abdication 
of  Richard  Cromwell,  Charles  II,  who  had  been 
bouncing  about  the  Continent,  occasionally  conduct- 
ing wars  in  Scotland  and  England,  was  called  to 
the  throne.  The  people  were  sick  and  tired  of  an 
unsettled  form  of  government,  and  were  really  fond 
of  the  royal  line  of  kings;  so  that  when  Charles  came 
back,  the  whole  city  of  London  was  one  grand  car- 
nival of  joy.  The  whole  people,  with  long  and  loud 
enthusiasm,  hailed  their  lawful  sovereign,  in  the 
midst  of  which  Charles  turned  and  said :  "  Why,  gen- 
tlemen, the  matter  is  so  easy,  I  ought  to  have  re- 
turned long  ago." 

No  sooner  was  Charles  firmly  seated  upon  the 
throne  than  he  looked  about  to  see  what  he  could 
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do  for  his  brother  James,  Duke  of  York.  Nothing 
better  being  immediately  available  at  home,  he  con- 
cluded to  make  him  a  present  of  New  Netherlands, 
New  Amsterdam.  It  was  not  material  whether  he 
owned  it  or  not.  He  furnished  James  with  money 
and  soldiers  and  sailors  to  occupy  peaceably  or  by 
force  the  territories  and  towns  contained  in  the  mu- 
nificent present.  Therefore,  on  the  8th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1664,  the  governor  appointed  by  James,  Duke 
of  York,  with  his  soldiers  sailed  into  the  harbor,  took 
possession,  hoisted  the  British  flag,  named  the  forti- 
fication James  and  the  city  New  York,  in  honor  of 
the  great  duke,  a  name  which  remains  unchanged  up 
to  the  present  time. 

I  regret  to  say  the  Merry  Monarch,  Charles  II, 
abused  the  confidence  of  his  people  and  was  wholly 
unfit  to  be  king.  He  used  the  majestic  kingly  office 
for  purposes  of  personal  revenge  and  party  gratifi- 
cation. 

James,  Duke  of  York,  whose  name  is  now  firmly 
established  in  the  new  world,  had  married  Anne 
Hyde,  daughter  of  Chancellor  Hyde,  then  Lord  Clar- 
endon. Her  grandmother  had  for  some  years  been 
a  working  girl  and  was  compelled  to  earn  her  living 
by  the  labor  of  her  hands.  Yes,  Anne  Hyde  married 
James,  Duke  of  York.  He  afterwards  became  king 
and  she  queen  consort.  They  had  two  daughters, 
Mary  and  Anne,  and  both  became  reigning  queens  of 
England;  so  that  from  the  working  girl  sprang  three 
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queens  of  England.  Much  has  been  said  about  rapid 
fortunes  rising  from  low  degree,  but  these  achieve- 
ments are  not  confined  to  the  new  world.  All  history 
from  the  time  of  King  David  down  to  Shakespeare, 
Washington,  Napoleon,  Beaconsfield,  Lincoln  and 
Grant  furnishes  stories  of  the  same  results. 

When  the  duke's  squadron  took  possession  of  the 
city,  it  still  had  the  old  wall  extending  from  the  East 
River  along  Wall  Street  and^  round  to  the  fortifi- 
cations. 

The  population  of  the  city  at  that  time  was  about 
fifteen  hundred. 

In  the  old  Dutch  city  the  houses  were  good  and 
strong.  They  had  a  sturdy,  defiant  look,  with  gable 
ends  to  the  street.  Why  it  was  done  no  one  can  tell, 
except  to  cast  the  rain  down  upon  their  neighbor's 
property.  The  Dutch  were  fond  of  good  beer  and 
so  were  the  English.  In  a  few  days  after  the  capitu- 
lation, the  wassail  rang  loud  and  long  in  the  general 
merrymaking  sounding  through  the  newborn  city. 

The  Dutch  had  been  permanently,  continuously 
and  absolutely  the  founders,  holders  and  builders  of 
the  city,  and  had  title  in  fee  to  it,  as  well  as  to  the 
whole  of  the  New  Netherlands,  and  had  been  so  in 
possession  for  fifty  years.  They  had  discovered  it  by 
the  employment  of  Hudson.  Their  first  governor  had 
purchased  the  Indian  title.  They  had  colonized  it, 
and  had  remained  in  possession  up  to  the  surrender 
in  1664.  The  town  was  not  large,  but  it  was  one  of 
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the  largest  in  North  America.  Neither  the  English, 
French  nor  Spanish  had  done  more  than  the  Dutch. 
They  were  a  hardy,  thrifty,  brave  people,  descended 
from  a  race  of  adventurous  heroes.  They  had  never 
been  an  aggressive  people,  but  man  to  man  in  coloniza- 
tion and  commercial  exploits  they  had  no  superiors. 
The  Hollanders  have  always  been  powerful  in  war 
and  respected  in  peace  because  of  their  chivalry  and 
honesty.  The  sturdy  foundations  laid  by  them  in 
New  Amsterdam  have  never  lost  their  influence  and 
power  for  the  permanent  and  stable  upbuilding  of 
New  York.  Upon  the  fine  old  Dutch  tree  of  1664 
was  engrafted  the  dominant  English-speaking  race, 
with  muscular  power,  mental  power,  moral  power. 
With  a  commingling  of  two  such  peoples,  what  must 
the  result  be?  Just  what  it  has  been,  the  production 
of  a  city,  the  miracle  of  modern  history.  In  addition 
to  this,  it  had  all  the  other  cities,  all  other  countries, 
all  other  peoples  to  take  example  from,  to  receive 
the  flood  tide  of  renewals  and  recruits  from.  It  had 
the  advantage  of  noble  stock,  noble  blood,  as  well  as 
the  great  deeds  of  two  powerful  nations,  in  sentiment 
and  substance,  to  build  upon.  It  had  the  quiet,  fru- 
gal thrift,  honest  habits  and  great  endurance  of  the 
Dutch,  together  with  the  aggressive,  dominating 
waywardness  of  the  English.  So  the  Indian  village 
on  Manhattan  Island  stands  to-day,  less  than  three 
hundred  years  old,  as  one  of  the  three  great  cities 
of  the  world. 
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Have  you  ever  thought  of  it,  if  London,  Paris 
and  New  York  were  to  sink  into  the  sea,  what  a  dif- 
ferent world  it  would  be  ?  'This  is  the  way  one  can 
realize  their  influence,  their  indispensable  presence, 
as  evidence  of  man's  power  and  advancement,  as  well 
as  his  accumulated  knowledge. 

New  York  is,  indeed,  a  wonderful  city.  Let  all 
honor  be  given  to  the  old  Hollander  for  the  part 
he  has  taken  in  bringing  about  such  marvelous  re- 
sults. 
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NEW  YORK,  the  great  metropolitan  city  of 
America,  stands  on  Manhattan  Island,  the  home 
of  the  Manhattan  tribe  of  Indians.  The  foundations 
of  the  city  were  laid  by  a  Company  from  Holland, 
the  Dutch  at  that  time  being  the  greatest  ship-build- 
ing and  maritime  power  in  the  world.  Wealth,  in- 
fluence and  power  were  from  the  beginning  available 
for  the  support  of  the  colony,  while  men  of  distinc- 
tion and  marked  business  ability  and  means  were 
found  amongst  the  earliest  inhabitants.  Even  then  a 
system  of  landed  aristocracy  was  established.  Such 
persons  of  wealth  and  influence  as  were  able  to  bring 
out  and  colonize  a  body  of  settlers  were  given  the 
title  of  "  Patroons,"  with  a  large  concession  in  land 
accompanying  the  title. 

From  1609  to  1664  the  Dutch  owned  and  occupied 
an  extensive  district  under  the  name  of  New  Nether- 
lands, the  capital  being  New  Amsterdam,  now  New 
York.  For  over  fifty  years  the  colony  grew  and 
flourished,  maintaining  a  strong,  hardy  and  vigor- 
ous working  class,  as  well  as  a  rich  governing  body 
who  lived  in  fine  mansions  spending  lavishly  their 
great  fortunes,  and  founding  in  Dutch  America,  the 
much-renowned  Knickerbocker  race,  people  admired 
for  sturdy  qualities  up  to  the  present  day. 
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After  1664,  when  the  English  captured  Dutch 
America,  the  name  "  Patroon  "  was  changed  to  that 
of  Lord  of  the  Manor,  so  that  these  manorial  lords 
with  the  great  merchants  as  well  as  the  many  title- 
bearing  English  made  the  city  and  state  the  most 
opulent  and  wealthy  of  all  the  American  colonies. 

The  constantly  recurring  French  wars  made  a 
standing  army  needful  in  America,  New  York  being 
headquarters.  The  officers  contributed  to  the  local 
aristocracy,  causing  the  city  to  be  still  more  conspic- 
uous amongst  the  other  colonies.  These  peculiar  fea- 
tures became  firmly  rooted  and  were  plainly  visible 
during  the  first  Federal  Congress,  which  was  held  in 
New  York. 

On  this  foundation  has  grown  a  great  city,  which 
for  its  years  has  no  parallel. 

It  is  to-day  one  of  the  three  foremost  cities  of  the 
world,  the  pride  of  the  nation  and  of  the  continent. 

Manhattan  Island,  in  its  primeval  solitude  with 
its  graceful  sloping  form,  reached  out  into  the  deep 
bay.  It  so  remained  until  Hudson,  as  agent  of  Hol- 
land in  1609,  set  out  in  search  of  a  passage  to  India. 
Every  inlet  from  the  ocean  was  to  be  carefully  ex- 
amined to  realize,  if  possible,  the  discovery  of  the 
passage  to  the  long-coveted  gold  mines  of  Eastern 
Asia.  While  on  this  quest,  on  the  6th  of  September, 
he  sailed  through  the  Narrows  between  Long  Island 
and  Staten  Island,  and  for  the  first  time  the  beauti- 
ful bay  and  harbor  were  revealed  to  the  world. 
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More  than  a  hundred  years  had  passed  away  since 
Columbus  made  the  discovery  of  America.  The  con- 
tinent was  well  known;  scores  of  voyages  had  been 
made  up  and  down  from  Greenland  to  Cape  Horn, 
yet  this  narrow  passage  had  not  been  discovered,  and 
the  beautiful  bay  and  harbor  continued  to  be  the  safe 
preserve,  the  secure  rendezvous  of  the  Manhattan 
Indian.  In  fact,  after  the  novelty  of  the  discovery 
of  America  by  Columbus  had  partly  worn  off,  the 
chief  aim  of  the  enterprising  explorer  and  navigator 
was  the  making  of  a  quick  fortune  out  of  the  rich 
ores  and  precious  stones  with  which  the  new  land 
abounded. 

E~or  was  the  poor  native  wanting  in  statecraft.  He 
soon  found  that  the  white  man  had  many  things  he 
needed  on  the  warpath,  in  the  chase  or  for  domestic 
comfort.  So  while  pretending  to  resist  the  white 
man's  encroachments,  he  also  lured  him  forward  to 
the  bright  field  where  gold  and  diamonds  covered 
the  whole  earth.  This  promised  wealth  roused  the 
adventurers  of  Europe,  and  alas,  thousands  lost  lives 
and  fortune  in  the  vain  effort  to  reach  the  coveted 
Eldorado.  All  the  world  believed  that  what  had 
been  discovered  was  Asia,  in  which  Marco  Polo  had 
traveled  and  about  which  he  had  written  two  hundred 
years  before,  or  that  a  way  would  be  found  to  pass 
the  new  land  and  reach  Asia.  This  is  why  the  na- 
tives were  called  Indians,  and  this  is  why  Columbus 
died  without  ever  knowing  what  he  had  discovered. 
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For  more  than  a  hundred  years  America  remained 
comparatively  undiscovered  and  unsettled,  apparent- 
ly waiting  further  and  more  important  development. 

While  adverting  to  New  York  under  the  English, 
shall  we  not  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  discovery 
and  progress  up  to  that  time? 

In  1491  Columbus^  the  most  renowned  of  all  navi- 
gators, sailed  from  Spain  with  three  small  vessels, 
two  of  which  were  without  decks. 

On  the  evening  after  Columbus  had  been  at  sea 
for  sixty  days,  the  whole  crew,  wild  with  disappoint- 
ment and  rage,  threatened  to  throw  their  captain 
into  the  sea  and  return  to  Spain.  Columbus  promised 
them  that  if  land  were  not  discovered  within  two 
days,  he  would  return  to  Spain  with  them.  In  an 
hour  afterwards  birds  were  seen  and  also  leaves  and 
brush  upon  the  water ;  then  a  carved  stick  was  picked 
up.  The  whole  night  was  spent  in  watching.  Just 
before  daybreak,  when  looking  over  the  starboard 
bow,  a  light  came  in  view.  Guns  were  fired  as  sig- 
nals from  ship  to  ship.  The  madness  and  anger  now 
turned  to  a  frenzy  of  joy.  Shouts  of  exultation  rang 
out  from  vessel  to  vessel.  Columbus  fell  upon  his 
knees,  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  devoutly 
thanked  God  for  his  great  deliverance  and  the  over- 
whelming success  about  to  crown  the  efforts  of  his 
life. 

The  morning  revealed  land  looming  up  before  the 
gaze  of  the  Father  of  a  continent,  the  ship,  as  well  as 
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the  stalwart  crew,  represented  the  physical  and  in- 
tellectual development  of  myriads  of  years. 

The  vanguard  of  millions  of  that  army  of  the  Cau- 
casian race  sent  to  give  economic  direction  and  force 
to  the  vast  wealth  hidden  in  the  hills,  streams,  forests 
and  fields  of  the  new  world. 

Three  years  afterwards  there  lived  in  Bristol,  Eng- 
land, John  Cabot,  a  renowned  traveler. 

He  had  but  lately  returned  from  Southern  Asia. 
He  had  visited  the  Sacred  City  of  Mecca,  through 
which  the  caravans  from  India  passed,  the  way  by 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  being  then  undiscovered.  Upon 
this  information  he  founded  an  abiding  belief  that 
by  sailing  westward  as  Columbus  had  done  he  could 
reach  the  riches  so  gloriously  described  to  him  by 
the  Arabs.  He  went  up  to  London  to  see  the  king. 
Henry  VII  treated  him  with  the  greatest  kindness 
and  consideration,  took  him  into  his  confidence,  gave 
him  a  commission  and  hearty  encouragement.  In 
1497  Cabot,  with  eighteen  companions,  crossed  the 
ocean  and  was  the  first  discoverer  of  the  mainland 
of  America.  He  returned  in  safety.  Upon  the  dis- 
coveries then  made,  the  English  ever  afterwards 
claimed  all  the  coast  line  from  Virginia  to  the  St. 
Lawrence  River. 

In  1534  the  famous  traveler  and  explorer,  Jaques 
Cartier,  made  two  voyages  to  the  northern  part  of 
the  continent  and  ascended  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
as  far  as  Hochelaga.  Pleased  with  the  lofty  moun- 
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tains  and  delightful  situations,  he  named  it  Mount 
Royal,  afterwards  called  Montreal.  These  exploits 
were  soon  followed  by  numerous  French  mission- 
aries, who  not  only  brought  tidings  of  Christianity 
but  explored  far  inland,  adding  vastly  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  inner  part  of  America.  From  that  time 
all  America  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence  went  under 
the  name  of  New  France. 

The  map  of  that  period  shows  what  was  then 
known  of  our  globe.  It  will  be  seen  that  most  of 
Asia  and  Africa,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  Australasia, 
were  undiscovered  and  unknown  to  European  civil- 
ization, as  was  the  continent  of  America. 

More  than  half  the  world  lay  buried  in  darkness. 
A  thousand  years  of  night  during  the  Dark  Ages  was 
rapidly  giving  place  to  an  era  of  unparalleled  enlight- 
enment. From  1540  to  1560  the  stormy  affairs  of 
Europe  absorbed  all  attention,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  reign  of  Good  Queen  Bess  that  the  adventurous 
spirit  revived  again — Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  a 
great  race,  a  brilliant  descendant  of  a  valiant  and 
noble  ancestry,  not  without  faults ;  but  in  the  bright 
light  of  royalty  who  can  escape  censure?  She  ad- 
mired the  adventurous  traveler,  the  searcher  after 
truth.  She  loved  all  who  loved  her  nation,  and 
took  by  the  hand  the  humble  as  well  as  the  great 
in  advancing  the  welfare  of  her  people.  Her 
period  was  soon  rendered  illustrious  by  the  fa- 
mous exploits  of  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  Sir  Wal- 
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ter  Raleigh  and  Sir  Francis  Drake,  all  English- 
men of  renown. 

The  "  Golden  Hind  "  of  Sir  Francis  was  a  poor 
old  tubby  craft,  but  it  was  the  second  vessel  to  cir- 
cumnavigate the  globe,  while  the  first  ship  to  make 
the  voyage  around  the  world  was  the  "  Victoria,"  un- 
der Magellan.  That  little  craft  was  the  most  re- 
nowned vessel  of  its  time. 

In  1522  it  was  generally  thought  that  South  Amer- 
ica extended  to  the  South  Pole.  Magellan,  with  a 
fleet  of  five  vessels,  set  out  to  find  a  passage  through 
or  around  the  continent.  He  discovered  the  straits 
which  bear  his  name.  Sickness,  mutiny,  storms  at 
sea  and  all  manner  of  obstacles  had  to  be  overcome. 
After  two  years  of  battling  with  the  elements,  all  was 
lost  except  one  small  vessel,  the  "  Victoria."  With 
her  he  returned  home  safely,  this  being  the  first  ves- 
sel to  circumnavigate  the  globe. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  English  have  always  taken  the 
lead  as  a  colonizing  nation,  then  came  France  and 
then  the  Dutch.  After  the  time  of  Columbus,  sailors 
and  navigators  sprang  up  on  every  hand  and  in  every 
land.  The  timid  seafaring  life  that  for  untold  ages 
had  been  confined  to  the  bays,  rivers  and  coasts  was 
abandoned,  and  new  life,  new  thought,  new  vigor 
took  its  place.  The  world  was  found  to  be  twice  as 
large  as  the  old  philosophers  thought.  Practical  ex- 
perience cast  the  musty  books  of  old  geographers 
into  the  ashpit.  The  bronzed  faces  of  the  hardy  sail- 
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ors  turned  with  scorn  from  the  pretended  wisdom 
of  the  scientist  and  the  scholar.  Then  came  two  hun- 
dred years  of  wild,  daring,  piratical  adventure.  What 
the  chiefs  and  barons  had  been  on  land,  the  captains 
and  the  pirates  became  on  the  sea,  the  strong  ever 
preying  upon  the  weak.  But  with  all  this  the  mer- 
cantile interest  of  the  world  made  substantial  prog- 
ress. In  1497  De  Gama  discovered  the  passage  round 
Good  Hope  into  the  Southern  Ocean,  a  new  path  to 
India.  During  one  of  the  gay,  joyous  moments  of 
Charles  II,  the  Merry  Monarch,  he  made  a  present 
of  a  large  part  of  America  to  his  brother  James,  Duke 
of  York,  and  gave  him  ships  and  soldiers  to  take 
possession  of  it.  This  munificent  present  included 
the  whole  of  the  New  Netherlands  and  New  Amster- 
dam. It  is  said  that  the  king  was  not  aware  of  this 
when  the  patent  was  signed  to  his  brother,  but  when 
the  error  was  discovered,  like  Jacob  of  old,  he  re- 
fused to  withdraw  the  blessing.  The  English  ships 
sailed  into  the  harbor  of  New  Amsterdam.  The 
Dutch  Governor  refused  to  surrender.  He  was  will- 
ing to  fight  the  whole  fleet  single-handed.  Colonel 
Nichols,  the  commander  of  the  fleet,  had  his  orders; 
it  was  not  to  make  reply,  it  was  not  to  reason  why; 
bombardment  or  surrender  were  his  only  words.  The 
people  did  not  dislike  the  English.  In  fact,  English 
visitors  had  been  there  many  times  and  the  Dutch 
liked  their  free,  easy,  rollicking  ways.  They  were 
fond  of  them,  so  that  while  reluctant  to  surrender 
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under  force  of  arms,  they  refused  to  support  the  Gov- 
ernor. The  historian  says  he  fumed  and  fretted,  but 
it  was  of  no  avail.  His  soldiers  refused  to  fire  upon 
the  enemy.  Whereupon  he  marched  out  of  the  fort 
in  which  he  had  so  long  remained  master,  while  the 
English  marched  in,  and  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years  it  continued  to  be  a  prosperous  British  colony. 

The  first  name  of  the  Duke  of  York  and  Albany 
was  given  to  the  city,  and  the  other  bestowed  on 
the  town  of  Albany.  He  was  the  last  of  the  Stuarts. 
It  is  popular  to  abuse  the  Stuart  dynasty,  but,  at  any 
risk,  I  cannot  fall  into  this  general  condemnation. 
True,  they  had  faults,  but  they  lived  in  an  age  of 
fallacies  on  many  moral  and  physical  questions.  The 
philosopher  gave  his  full  sanction  and  the  judges 
were  then  pronouncing  sentences  of  death,  and  wise 
men  and  women  the  world  over  were  lighting  fires 
in  every  land  to  burn  thousands  of  people  for  the 
crime  of  witchcraft.  Even  the  far-famed  Puritans, 
who  settled  Massachusetts,  hanged  over  twenty  people 
at  Salem  near  Boston  for  Witchcraft.  These  same 
Puritans,  after  condemning  the  Formula  of  the 
Church  of  England  because  of  its  rigorous  tenets, 
passed  the  Blue  Laws,  whereby  death  was  imposed 
for  the  desecration  of  the  Sabbath.  Intolerance 
reigned  supreme.  They  prohibited  the  Quaker  from 
living  among  them.  His  so  doing  was  visited  by 
death,  and  in  reality  several  persons  believing  in 
the  peaceful  doctrines  of  John  Bright  suffered  death 
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at  their  hands.  This  was  during  the  Stuart  period, 
when  it  was  thought  that  cruel,  violent  persecution 
and  object  lessons  of  all  kinds  were  the  only  means  of 
enforcing  obedience  and  loyalty  to  any  cause.  The 
Stuarts,  because  they  did  the  things  that  other 
men  did,  have  been  anathematized  as  unworthy  of 
respect. 

To  quote  history  justly  is  as  much  the  duty  of 
all  men  as  it  is  for  all  men  to  tell  the  truth.  Laws 
are  made  for  the  poor  and  the  rich,  for  the  king 
and  the  peasant.  Charles  I  had  a  right  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Magna  Charta  as  much  as  the  hum- 
blest subject,  while,  in  fact,  he  was  executed  in  direct 
violation  of  the  charter,  the  boasted  palladium  of 
British  liberty.  Parliamentary  government  was  not 
then  understood;  the  place  of  the  king  was  not  un- 
derstood. The  old  feudal  law  was  based  upon  the 
doctrine  that  under  the  king,  the  barons  would  be 
the  props  for  the  throne  to  rest  upon.  They  were  a 
sort  of  petty  under-kings.  This  gave  rise  to  the 
War  of  the  Koses,  and  enabled  Warwick  force- 
fully, at  pleasure,  to  rule  the  kingdom,  wicked  state- 
craft being  second  only  to  Priestcraft  and  Witch- 
craft. 

Two  hundred  years  and  more  have  passed  since 
parliamentary  government  was  invented  by  the  Eng- 
lish. It  was  really  a  great  discovery.  It  was  the 
greatest  event  in  the  history  of  any  time.  All  nations 
have  followed  it.  Under  it,  Justice,  the  eternal 
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principle  of  justice,  is  king,  and  without  that  prin- 
ciple no  man  can  be  king,  while  with  it  the  throne 
is  as  secure  as  the  nation  itself.  Errors,  numerous 
errors,  have  been  committed,  chief  among  them,  per- 
haps, a  too  wide  area  of  jurisdiction.  Albeit,  what 
nation  has  been  so  wise  as  England  with  all  the  Stuart 
wrongs  ?  She  has  encircled  the  world  with  her  benefi- 
cent influences  of  civilization  and  commerce.  Her 
gates  have  been  thrown  open,  free  to  the  products 
and  manufactures  of  all  nations.  She  has  surpassed 
all  empires  in  this  great  act  of  civilization.  The 
crowning  victory  of  Christianity  is  heralded  by  the 
British  flag  from  the  towers  and  minarets  of  all  civil- 
ized and  uncivilized  quarters  of  the  earth.  France 
and  America  are  bone  of  the  same  bone,  blood  of 
the  same  blood,  and  why  should  they  not  be  proud 
of  old  England  standing  between  the  two  republics 
like  a  pillar  in  the  ocean,  poising  equally  the  prin- 
ciples of  justice,  all  three  imparting  equal  rights, 
advancing  the  science  of  stable  government,  always 
remembering  that  while  the  natural  law  is  govern- 
ment by  the  people,  for  the  people,  yet  when  the 
people  want  a  king,  they  have  a  right  to  have  one, 
and  still  further  that  violence  and  wrongs  have 
been  committed  under  republics  as  well  as  under 
kings. 

When  Brazil  made  up  its  mind  to  change  its  form 
of  government,  General  de  Fonseca  said  to  Dom  Pe- 
dro that  the  nation  had  far  enough  advanced  in  civil- 
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ization  to  dispense  with  monarchy.  But  he  over- 
looked the  fact  that  four  thousand  years  before  that 
time  the  people  of  Israel,  high  in  civilization,  arose 
in  their  might  and  said  that  they  were  far  enough  ad- 
vanced in  civilization  to  dispense  with  a  republic,  and 
that  they  would  and  must  have  a  king.  Two  thou- 
sand years  after,  the  wildest  excesses  and  cruelty 
took  place  in  Rome  under  the  republic.  In  fact,  for 
four  thousand  years  opinions  have  been  divided,  ex- 
cess, violence  and  oppression  following  each  in  their 
turn  until  the  wonderful  discovery  of  parliamentary 
government  in  1688.  It  gave  complete  control  to  the 
people  without  impairing  the  influence  of  a  limited 
monarchy.  In  other  words,  the  House  of  Commons 
became  all-powerful  and  it  has  mastered  that  power. 
It  can  bring  about  any  result  insisted  upon,  and  this 
vastly  increases  the  loyalty  of  the  people.  This  great 
principle  makes  the  whole  nation  a  standing  army. 
England,  with  four  hundred  thousand  soldiers,  is 
rated  higher  than  Russia  with  a  million.  So  it  is 
with  the  United  States;  sixty  thousand  trained  sol- 
diers are  enough  in  time  of  peace,  for  the  whole  na- 
tion is  as  one  man,  ready  to  unsheathe  the  sword 
in  defense  of  the  country.  These  two  nations  little 
know  how  much  alike  they  are  in  almost  everything. 
As  a  whole,  they  are  far  more  alike  and  differ  less 
than  the  counties  of  England  differ  from  one  another. 
The  people  of  London  can  understand  Americans, 
but  cannot  understand  the  speech  of  the  people  of 
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their  northern  counties.     For  instance,  Lord  Tenny- 
son, in  his  poem  of  the  "  Northern  Farmer,"  says : 

Wheer  'asta  bean  saw  long  and  mea  liggin'  'ere  aloan? 
Noorse?  thoort  nowt  o'  a  noorse;  whoy,  Doctor's  abean  on 
agoan : 

Now,  that  is  supposed  to  be  first-rate  English,  and 
in  fact  it  is  good  English  as  Lord  Tennyson  has  writ- 
ten it  and  as  English  is  spoken  in  the  northern  coun- 
ties. At  the  Brunswick  Hotel,  Boston,  in  1891,  an 
English  traveler  said  to  me :  "  Do  you  observe  what 
abominable  English  these  people  speak  ?  "  I  said : 
"  Yes,  their  articulation  is  not  good,  but  they  speak 
so  much  better  than  what  is  spoken  in  England  that 
I  like  to  converse  with  them."  I  told  him  that  many 
of  the  cabmen  and  busmen  in  London  do  not  really 
speak  English  at  all. 

Then  again,  Longfellow,  in  his  very  celebrated 
poem  of  "  Miles  Standish,"  gave  his  version  of  an- 
other Englishman's  mode  of  living  and  his  view  of 
everyday  life  and  government  in  a  different  sphere. 

The  one  is  from  Yorkshire  and  the  other  from 
Plymouth.  About  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after 
that  time  the  Plymouth  Englishman  and  the  York- 
shire Englishman  got  into  a  fight  at  Bunker  Hill,  and 
after  no  end  of  skirmishing,  the  Plymouth  English- 
man took  all  the  farms  of  America  and  kept  them 
for  himself,  and  the  Yorkshire  Englishman  went 
home  and  attended  to  his  own  affairs  on  the  other 
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side  of  the  Atlantic.  This  made  them  bad  friends. 
Sixscore  years  have  come  and  gone  since  that  fight, 
but  they  still  keep  up  the  old  grudge.  They  really 
do  not  know  why,  but  they  keep  it  up.  It  is  like 
a  part  of  the  same  poem  from  Tennyson,  where  the 
old  farmer  says: 

An'  I  hallus  coomed  to's  choorch  afoor  my  Sally  wur  dead, 
An'  'eerdun  a  bummin'  awaay  loike  a  buzzard-clock  ower 

my  ead, 
An'  I  niver  knaw'd  whot  a  meen'd  but  I  thowt  a  'ad  sum- 

mut  to  saay, 
An'  I  thowt  a  said  whot  a  owt  to  a'  said  an'  I  coomed  away. 

Now,  that  is  like  the  quarrel  between  England 
and  America.  They  go  and  come  and  really  know 
little  of  why  it  is  kept  up.  I  think  it  is  the  fault  of 
both  countries.  They  are  great  enough  to  forget 
and  forgive,  they  should  be  proud  of  each  other.  All 
wise  men  now  say :  "  Let  there  be  an  end  of  the  old 
feud  in  which  both  were  more  or  less  the  cause." 
It  makes  one  think  of  a  paragraph  going  the  rounds 
of  the  papers.  It  alleged  that  the  Devil  always  keeps 
right  up  with  the  times.  He  created  smokeless  pow- 
der, and  now  he  had  invented  odorless  whisky,  so 
that  one  may  drink  without  it  being  detected  on  the 
breath.  The  Devil  must  be  somewhere  near  to  keep 
up  the  poison  of  the  old  fight  for  over  a  hundred 
years,  but  family  quarrels  are  more  bitter  than  the 
quarrels  of  strangers,  so  that  John  Bull  will  not  let 
up  on  the  boys  over  in  America,  and  the  boys  in 
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America  talk  back  and  laugh  at  him.  This  is  all  a 
mistake.  It  was  a  good  thing  that  the  boys  set  up 
housekeeping  for  themselves  when  they  did.  They 
have  shown  themselves  sons  of  a  great  ancestry,  and 
worthy  of  the  nation  from  which  they  sprang. 

THE  LAUREATE  TO  AMERICA 

Oh,  what  is  the  voice  I  hear 

On  the  winds  of  the  western  sea? 
Sentinel,  listen  from  our  Cape  Clear 

And  say  what  the  voice  may  be. 

'Tis  a  proud,  free  people  calling  loud  to  a  people  proud  and 
free. 

And  it  says  to  them :  "  Kinsmen,  hail ; 

We  severed  have  been  too  long. 
Now  let  us  have  done  with  a  worn-out  tale, 

The  tale  of  an  ancient  wrong, 

And  our  friendship  last  long  as  love  doth  last  and  be  stronger 
than  death  is  strong." 

Answer  them,  sons  of  the  self-same  race, 

And  blood  of  the  self -same  clan ; 
Let  us  speak  with  each  other  face  to  face 

An  answer  as  man  to  man. 

And  loyally  love  and  trust  each  other  as  none  but  free  men 
can 

Now  fling  them  out  on  the  breeze, 

Shamrock,  Thistle  and  Rose, 
And  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  unfurl  with  these— 

A  message  to  friends  and  foes 

Wherever  the  sails  of  peace  are  seen,  and  wherever  the  war 
wind  blows — 
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A  message  to  bond  and  thrall  to  wake, 

For  wherever  we  come,  we  twain, 
The  throne  of  the  tyrant  shall  rock  and  quake, 

And  his  menace  be  void  and  vain, 

For  you  are  lords  of  a  strong  young  land  and  we  are  lords 
of  the  main. 

Yes,  this  is  the  voice  of  the  bluff  March  gale; 

We  severed  have  been  too  long. 
But  now  we  have  done  with  a  worn-out  tale, 

The  tale  of  an  ancient  wrong, 

And  our  friendship  last  long  as  love  doth  last  and  be 
stronger  than  death  is  strong. 

A  new  development  of  man  has  been  produced, 
founded  largely  upon  the  sturdy  qualities  of  the  par- 
ent races  in  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  also 
borrowed  and  adapted  from  other  countries.  The 
old  laws,  the  old  language  and  the  old  religion  pre- 
dominated and  widened  and  gave  greater  extent  and 
power  than  ever  could  have  been  attained  in  the 
motherland  alone,  the  wider  area  and  vast  resources 
drawing  to  them  the  adventurous,  the  daring  and  the 
brave  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  giving  fresh- 
ness, brightness  and  buoyant  hope  to  millions  who 
never  could  have  or  never  would  have  sought  them 
but  under  colonial  life.  Never  was  a  nation  before 
founded  with  such  an  accumulation  of  advantages, 
a  language  exact  and  flexible,  laws  just  to  all,  found- 
ed on  the  old  Magna  Charta,  braced  up  and  strength- 
ened at  every  point  till  the  Revolution  of  1688,  when 
a  further  purifying  and  strengthening  took  place,  and 
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then  the  beneficent  influence  of  a  well-grounded 
Christian  religion,  and  you  have  outlined  some  of 
the  heritages  handed  by  the  mother  country  to  her 
children  in  America,  upon  which  the  nation  com- 
menced a  career  of  unprecedented  growth,  success 
and  greatness. 

The  British  are  proverbial  as  being  the  most  loyal 
people  in  the  world.  The  colonies  in  America  were 
loyal,  and  when  they  resisted  the  Stamp  Tax  and 
the  Tea  Tax,  independence  or  separation  from  the 
mother  country  never  entered  their  minds.  England, 
accustomed  to  victory  and  conquest  over  other  na- 
tions and  peoples,  did  not  count  the  cost  of  fighting 
her  own  blood,  her  own  people. 

The  army,  flushed  with  victory  over  the  Canadians 
and  Indians  at  Frontenac,  Niagara,  Crown  Point,  and 
on  the  Plains  of  Abraham  in  which  the  American 
colonies  joined,  saw  an  easy  task  before  it  in  subduing 
the  scattered  peoples  of  the  thirteen  colonies.  Colonel 
Washington  had  for  a  long  time  been  a  prominent 
figure.  He  was  a  high-minded,  valiant  British  officer, 
and  had  during  twenty  years  done  faithful  and  val- 
uable service  to  his  country  in  America.  He,  with 
thousands  of  others  equally  British  at  heart,  after 
two  years  endeavoring  to  obtain  redress,  tore  away 
from  the  moorings,  from  the  grand  old  ship,  and 
launched  into  the  deep  ocean  of  uncertainty  in  order 
to  fight  for  British  justice,  then  denied  to  the  loyal 
people  of  America.  A  great  principle  was  affirmed, 
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beneficial  to  England  and  to  all  her  colonies  and  to 
the  world.  Since  then  in  point  of  liberty  and  equality 
the  British  colonies  have  formed  an  integral  portion 
of  the  Empire,  and  for  a  hundred  years  no  colony 
has  asked  for  or  has  attained  to  an  independent  posi- 
tion apart  from  the  Empire  itself,  a  consummation 
alike  honorable  to  Great  Britain  and  to  the  colonial 
Empire. 

New  York  under  the  English  lasted  for  over  a 
hundred  years,  and  while  not  attaining  to  any  great 
proportions,  it  was  always  the  best-known  town  in 
America.  The  Dutch  had  given  good  government, 
yet  upon  the  conquest  in  1664  Britain  made  most 
important  alterations.  It  changed  the  name  of  New 
Amsterdam  to  that  of  New  York,  and  also  changed 
the  name  of  the  old  aristocracy  from  Patroons  to 
Lords  of  the  Manor.  The  Van  Rensselaers,  the 
Schuylers,  the  Stuyvesants  and  other  distinguished 
families  continued  to  take  part  in  the  administration 
of  the  new  government.  They  maintained  the  fine 
old  line  of  Knickerbocker  stock  prominently  in  the 
great  city. 

Nichols,  the  first  English  Governor,  was  wise  and 
considerate,  encouraging  all  to  maintain  their  old. 
customs.  The  Dutch  and  Huguenot  families  enjoyed 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religions.  No  attempt  was 
made  to  interfere  with  the  social  customs,  so  that, 
upon  the  whole,  satisfaction  was  given  to  the  people. 

It  was  lawful  at  that  time  to  hold  slaves  in  the 
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colonies.  The  first  slave  ship,  containing  nineteen 
African  negroes,  sailed  into  the  James  River,  Vir- 
ginia, in  1610.  This  was  the  introduction  of  slavery 
into  America.  The  captain,  crew  and  ship  were  from 
Amsterdam,  Holland;  therefore  to  the  Dutch  is  at- 
tributed the  introduction  of  slavery.  The  trade  was 
supported  by  all  classes,  and  more  particularly  by 
the  clergy,  who  openly,  from  their  pulpits,  gave 
countenance  to  it  on  the  ground  that  the  heathen 
African  would  thereby  be  converted  to  Christianity. 

Columbus  sent  five  hundred  Indians  to  be  sold  as 
slaves  in  Spain;  this  was  also  the  case  when  the 
clergy  gave  their  support  to  the  movement  for  the 
same  cause,  but  the  noble  Isabella  rejected  their  ad- 
vice, and  sent  them  back  to  their  native  forests. 

The  African  trade  did  not  at  first  flourish,  as  the 
market  was  well  provided  by  both  Indian  and  white 
labor.  Indians  taken  in  war  were  hurried  away  to 
distant  parts  and  there  sold  into  slavery.  The  laws 
of  servitude  also  enabled  whites  to  bind  themselves 
for  long  periods,  the  bonds  being  transferable.  The 
persons  thus  bound  were  regularly  sold  as  slaves  in 
the  public  market.  About  this  time  the  use  of  to- 
bacco became  popular  both  in  America  and  Europe. 
The  southern  climate  of  America  was  especially 
adapted  to  its  production,  while  the  climate  was 
found  to  be  most  congenial  to  the  African  race.  The 
demand  for  tobacco  created  a  demand  for  the  kind  of 
labor  to  produce  it;  hence  tobacco  became  the  father 
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of  negro  slavery.  This,  with  other  causes,  gave  life 
and  vigor  to  the  trade.  The  slave  market  in  New 
York  soon  became  a  rendezvous,  and  it  was  not  very 
long  until  it  was  estimated  that  one  fourth  of  the 
population  was  made  up  of  negroes,  most  of  them 
fresh  from  the  holds  of  slave  ships.  This  gave  rise  to 
alarm.  In  1712  the  negroes  formed  a  plot  to  murder 
the  whites.  It  was  discovered  in  time  and  many  of 
the  blacks  were  executed.  Again  this  occurred  in 
1741,  when  fourteen  were  burned  at  the  stake  and 
scores  were  hanged  in  New  York. 

After  the  political  revolution  of  1688  in  Europe 
and  the  fall  of  James  II  in  1689,  Sir  Edmund  An- 
dros,  Governor  of  New  York,  who  had  been  appointed 
by  King  James,  was  seized  by  the  people  and  thrown 
into  prison. 

Then  followed  a  period  of  confusion  and  lawless- 
ness, the  popular  cry  being  to  turn  out  of  office  all 
Catholics ;  indeed,  all  persons  appointed  by  the  late 
king,  and  to  appoint  others,  pending  the  express  will 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  new  king  of  England. 
In  this  popular  movement  one  Jacob  Leisler  was 
the  acknowledged  leader.  He  was  a  merchant  of 
prominence  and  a  captain  of  one  of  the  Trainbands. 
Leisler,  at  the  head  of  his  company,  followed  by  an 
excited  populace,  took  possession  of  the  fort,  and  un- 
der the  garb  of  great  loyalty  to  King  William  of 
Orange  set  up  an  absolute  government  and  dis- 
missed the  officers  of  the  late  king.  But  the  mem- 
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bers  of  the  Catholic  and  Episcopal  churches,  as  well 
as  the  wealthy  Dutch  and  Huguenot  families,  rose 
in  their  might  against  him,  while  he  at  the  head  of 
the  populace  resisted  all  opposition,  and  continued  to 
act  as  Commander  in  Chief  with  autocratic  power. 
Repeated  petitions  were  sent  against  him  to  King 
William,  who,  in  1691,  appointed  Governor  Slaugh- 
ter. 

Leisler's  followers  at  once  deserted  him.  He  was 
arrested,  and  with  his  son-in-law,  Milburn,  found 
guilty  of  treason  and  executed. 

The  influence  of  this  tragic  event  was  felt  for  many 
years  in  New  York.  It  took  place  immediately  to 
the  east  of  the  present  City  Hall,  close  to  the  west 
end  of  Brooklyn  Bridge. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  at  this  time  the  Church 
of  England  was  recognized  as  the  state  church,  and 
the  aristocratic  rule  of  former  days  was  again  inau- 
gurated, loyalty  to  the  crown,  fidelity  to  British  prin- 
ciples going  hand  in  hand  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury. New  York  was  a  seaport  town  of  considerable 
importance. 

The  safe  harbor  made  it,  above  all  others,  a  favored 
resort  for  foreign  and  domestic  merchants;  the  slave 
ship,  the  pirate  and  privateer  all  found  safe  anchor- 
age and  immunity  from  molestation  in  its  harbor. 
The  slave  trade  alone  had  grown  to  large  proportions. 

Dealers  from  the  other  colonies  found  New  York 
the  central  point  of  trade.  The  stanch  merchant- 
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man,  the  East  Indiaman,  the  Slaver  and  Arab  Coast- 
er, the  pirate  and  the  privateer,  all  made  the  town 
on  the  Hudson  a  favored  rendezvous.  War  between 
France,  England  and  Holland  kept  up  a  constant  rea- 
son for  immense  fleets  of  privateers  and  smugglers, 
at  that  period  only  other  names  for  pirates.  Many 
wealthy  merchants  and  even  English  governors  show- 
ered favors  and  attentions  upon  the  successful 
privateer.  The  peculiar  gaudy  costumes  of  the  times 
were  furnished  in  profusion  by  these  kings  of  the 
ocean.  The  grim-visaged  sea  chief  was  much  ad- 
mired by  New  York  Society  while  his  black-hulled, 
rakish  craft  lay  discharging  her  cargo  at  the  wharf. 
His  many-colored  costume,  elaborate  gold  jewelry, 
and  dagger  in  belt  glittering  with  diamonds,  betok- 
ened power  and  wealth,  while  all  the  gay  free-livers 
of  the  day  gladly  received  the  presents  of  the  Sea 
Rover.  The  scandal  of  these  events  became  unbear- 
able. In  1692,  for  this  and  other  causes,  Governor 
Fletcher  was  withdrawn  and  his  place  taken  by  Lord 
Bellamont,  who  drifted  into  opposite  excesses.  He 
tried  to  enforce  the  laws  of  trade  with  rigid  severity. 
He,  with  a  number  of  prominent  Englishmen  and 
Americans,  fitted  out  the  swiftest  clipper  to  be  found 
upon  the  ocean,  the  object  being  to  protect  the  ship- 
ping within  a  reasonable  distance  of  New  York,  and 
to  hunt  down  and  capture  all  pirates  coming  within 
its  reach.  After  a  diligent  search  for  a  really  suit- 
able man  to  take  charge  of  the  enterprise,  Captain 
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Kidd  was  fixed  upon,  he  being  reported  as  a  brave, 
honest  and  daring  seaman.  It  was  a  part  of  the  com- 
pact that  to  meet  expenses  and  reward  those  who 
had  established  so  laudable  an  enterprise,  the  owners 
should  share  equally  in  the  benefits  of  all  prizes  taken 
by  their  trusted  captain.  For  a  few  months  he  ren- 
dered good  service.  The  profits  were  simply  fabu- 
lous. But  alas,  Captain  Kidd,  not  being  satisfied 
with  his  share  of  the  booty,  sailed  away  into  the 
ocean,  and  became  the  most  renowned  privateer  and 
pirate  of  any  age,  the  greatest  ocean  scourge  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

He  was  known  to  have  accumulated  whole  ship- 
loads of  jewelry,  diamonds  and  rich  merchandise  of 
every  description,  but  made  no  proper  return  to  the 
founders  of  the  enterprise.  At  last,  with  a  rich  cargo 
of  this  kind,  he  landed  on  Gardiner's  Island,  north  of 
New  York,  then  a  desolate  and  unfrequented  spot, 
and  there,  with  the  crew  of  his  vessel,  buried  the  rich 
cargo  at  various  points  on  the  seacoast.  He  was 
afterwards  captured  in  the  city  of -Boston,  taken  to 
England,  and  hung  in  chains  on  Execution  Pock. 

His  wife  and  daughter  lived  for  many  years  after- 
wards on  Dearborn  Street,  in  New  York. 

A  new  Slave  Market  was  established  at  the  foot 
of  Wall  Street.  All  Indians  and  negroes  were  sold 
there  at  public  auction  or  private  sale. 

Slaves  were  not  allowed  to  pass  through  the  streets 
after  night  without  a  lighted  lamp  or  candle  in  hand. 
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In  the  new  governor's  instructions  it  was  espe- 
cially enjoined  that  he  should  give  every  assistance 
and  encouragement  to  slavery,  especially  to  the  Royal 
African  Company  of  England,  and  he  recommended 
the  company  to  always  have  ready  for  sale  a  good 
supply  of  merchantable  negroes,  slaves  at  that  time 
being  the  stable  commodity  with  which  the  tobacco 
growers  in  the  South  had  to  be  furnished.  Tobacco 
was  taken  in  exchange  and  soon  grew  in  favor  all 
over  Europe. 

The  new  governor,  Cornbury,  eldest  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Clarendon,  nephew  of  King  James  II  and 
of  Queen  Anne.  Bad  faith,  untruthfulness  and  ef- 
feminate luxury  chiefly  predominated  in  his  adminis- 
tration. 

Wearied  at  length  by  his  shameless  conduct,  Queen 
Anne,  in  compliance  with  numerous  petitions,  re- 
voked his  commission,  whereby  he  became  a  private 
person  and  amenable  to  the  law.  He  was  at  once 
thrown  into  prison,  and  remained  there  until  the  death 
of  his  father,  Lord  Clarendon,  when  all  claims 
against  him  were  paid  and  he  became  a  Peer  of  the 
Realm. 

Lord  Lovelace,  nephew  of  the  former  governor  of 
that  name,  succeeded  Lord  Cornbury. 

After  a  short  time  he  died,  and  was  followed  by 
Lieutenant-Governor  Ingoldsby,  who  at  once  revived 
the  old  desire  of  driving  the  French  out  of  Canada. 
Robert  Livingston  joined  also  in  the  enterprise.  He 
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had  visited  Quebec  and  had  made  plans  of  the  St. 
Lawrence.  They  were  joined  by  the  British  In- 
dians, and  the  Home  Government  promised  a  large 
fleet  to  assist  the  colonies.  The  Legislative  Assem- 
bly of  New  York  issued  bills  of  credit  to  the  amount 
of  20,000  pounds  to  consummate  this  purpose. 

The  army  marched  through  the  woods  to  Lake 
Champlain.  The  English  fleet  to  meet  them  there 
never  came;  while  the  army,  in  disgrace  and  much 
discouraged,  returned  to  New  York.  Schuyler,  who 
had  insured  the  cooperation  of  the  Indians,  then 
visited  England,  taking  with  him  five  Indians,  to  re- 
vive the  project  of  a  campaign  against  the  French. 
They  were  presented  to  Queen  Anne. 

The  Queen  looked  unusually  beautiful  and  re- 
ceived the  Indians  with  easy  indifference,  Marlbor- 
ough,  the  great  captain  of  that  time,  standing  with  a 
protective  air  to  the  right  of  the  royal  chair,  while 
the  Indians  were  in  no  way  abashed  in  the  presence 
of  royalty.  Queen  Anne  entered  warmly  into  the 
project  of  the  subjugation  of  Canada.  In  token  of 
her  approval,  she  presented  Schuyler  with  a  costly 
vase,  which  has  come  down  in  the  manorial  line,  and 
is  now  owned  by  Geo.  L.  Schuyler  of  New  York. 

The  brave  and  accomplished  Robert  Hunter  was 
the  next  governor.  He  had  for  a  long  time  been  a 
prisoner  of  war  at  Paris,  and  had  lately  been  ex- 
changed for  the  Bishop  of  Quebec,  who  had  been  a 
prisoner  with  the  English.  New  York  had  then  a 
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population  of  5,000.  It  was  in  financial  difficulties. 
This  table  shows  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of 
the  city  for  the  year  1710  in  English  pounds: 

For  rent  of  Piers 160 

For  68  Licenses  (about  $3.75). . .  51 

15  Freedoms  of  the  city  at  13s. .   11  5  222/5 


The  expenditures  were: 

To  the  city  clerk 20 

Lanterns  and  Hour  Glasses 3 

Candles  for  Constables 3 

For  Cage,  Pillory  and  Stocks 10  36 


The  receipts  for  1890  from  all  quarters  were  over 
$100,000,000. 

The  Pillory  and  Stocks  were  in  common  use.  It 
was  thought  that  lessons  of  this  kind  would  intimi- 
date wrongdoers,  but,  alas,  it  only  demoralized  and 
hardened  the  victim,  and  really  debased  and  lowered 
the  scale  of  humanity. 

During  the  administration  of  Governor  Hunter  it 
was  first  suggested  that  the  colonies  should  bear  a 
portion  of  the  cost  of  government.  It  was  a  reason- 
able and  fair  suggestion,  but  not  consistent  with  colo- 
nial life,  then  dawning  into  early  statehood.  The 
treatment  of  the  boy  of  five  was  not  applicable  to 
the  boy  of  eighteen.  The  Mother  country  at  that 
time  had  comparatively  no  commercial  activity.  The 
financial  affairs  were  crude  and  unformed.  The  gov- 
ernment was  paying  ten  per  cent,  per  annum  on  its 
indebtedness.  The  national  debt  was  small.  Sir 
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William  Temple,  who  had  been  Minister  at  The 
Hague,  informed  England  that  the  small  state  of 
Holland  had  a  debt  of  $25,000,000,  on  which  only 
4  per  cent,  'was  paid.  It  was  cause  of  much  inquiry. 
This  gave  rise  to  the  consolidation  of  the  English  in- 
debtedness, or  what  is  known  as  the  Great  National 
Debt  of  England.  At  the  time  of  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht,  this  debt  was  30,000,000  pounds.  The  pes- 
simists of  that  period  saw  in  it  the  downfall  of  the 
nation.  It  was  said  to  exceed  the  madness  of  the 
Crusades.  Two  hundred  years  have  passed,  while  now 
the  national  greatness  has  bounded  up  to  a  point 
never  before  reached  by  any  other  nation  or  people. 
David  Hume,  Adam  Smith  and  George  Grenville  all 
pictured  the  direst  forebodings,  based  upon  plausible 
reasoning,  but  all  these  forebodings  have  wholly 
failed  in  practical  results.  The  question  of  taxing 
the  colonies,  for  the  time  being  dropped  out  of  sight. 

In  1711  great  improvements  were  made  in  New 
York.  Broadway  was  graded  from  Maiden  Lane  to 
the  Common,  fully  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  shade 
trees  were  planted  along  either  side. 

Lewis  Morris  was  Chief  Justice  of  New  York.  The 
wig  was  the  chief  feature  of  costume  at  that  time. 
The  wig  had  many  advantages — no  persons  to  be 
found  then  with  coarse,  wiry  hair,  no  thin  locks,  no 
baldheaded  men.  The  wig  covered  all  these  defects. 
When  a  highly  arched  forehead  or  one  broad  and 
low  was  wanted,  the  wig  could  be  so  arranged  as  to 
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meet  every  case.  Any  novelty  or  form  of  beauty 
could  be  gratified  during  the  wig  period.  The  value 
of  the  gem  seemed  to  depend  largely  upon  the  setting. 
Frills,  ribbons,  laces,  silver  shoe  buckles,  gold  and 
silver  cords,  powdered  wigs,  gaudy  and  peculiar  neck 
gear,  all  proclaimed  men  to  be  more  foppish  and  vain 
creatures  than  women  ever  were.  It  was  the  off- 
spring of  feudalism,  one  of  the  results  of  the  supposed 
distinction  between  the  classes  and  the  masses. 

Governor  Burnett  received  the  Indians  at  Albany 
in  1720.  He  succeeded  Governor  Hunter.  He  was 
married  the  previous  year  in  New  York  to  Miss  Van 
Horn.  When  he  visited  Albany,  the  Indians  came 
to  wish  him  much  joy.  They  brought  Beaver  skins 
and  other  rich  furs  as  wedding  presents.  The  cos- 
tumes of  the  Indians  were  gay  with  head  feathers, 
frills  and  rich  wampum  belts,  also  pretty  devices  on 
the  soft  well-tanned  clothing.  It  all  compares  fa- 
vorably with  the  rich  trappings  of  the  Governor  and 
suite.  So,  after  all,  upon  the  weak  points  of  vanity, 
the  civilized  and  the  uncivilized  were  not  very  un- 
equal. 

The  first  newspaper  in  New  York  was  published 
on  the  16th  of  October,  1693,  by  William  Bradford. 
It  was  called  the  "  Gazette,"  and  comprised  only  a 
half  sheet  of  foolscap,  filled  with  custom-house  entries 
and  news  from  the  old  country.  Bradford  soon  in- 
creased the  "  Gazette  "  to  a  full-sized  foolscap  paper. 

At  this  time  the  financial  affairs  were  at  a  low 
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ebb.  They  were  depressed  and  out  of  joint,  owing 
largely  to  the  heavy  failures  in  the  Mother  country 
following  the  collapse  of  the  South  Sea  Bubble.  By 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  Spain  had  made  concessions 
of  large  trading  privileges  to  the  South  Sea  Company 
on  the  condition  that  the  Company  would  take  up 
10,000,000  pounds  of  the  national  debt  at  5  per  cent, 
interest.  The  whole  debt  of  the  nation  was  quickly 
included  in  the  South  Sea  Scheme  and  taken  up  by 
the  Company.  Shares  of  the  Company  at  cost  of  100 
pounds  each,  in  a  few  months  were  sold  at  1,000 
pounds  each.  London  became  wild  with  excitement. 
London  at  that  time,  all  being  in  a  feverish  state 
of  anxiety  to  speculate  in  shares  of  the  company,  it 
was  of  very  short  duration.  Soon  the  whole  fabric 
tumbled  to  the  ground,  leaving  thousands  ruined  and 
penniless.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  then  came  into  power. 
He  caused  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  the 
promoters  of  the  South  Sea  Scheme  and  restored  the 
country  to  a  sound  financial  condition.  New  York 
merchants  and  traders  had  indirectly  felt  the  effect 
of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  bubble  in  England,  but 
soon  after  the  city  brightened  up  and  set  out  on  new 
lines  of  prosperity.  Colonial  life  was  always  men- 
aced by  the  danger  of  war,  as  well  from  the  wild 
men  of  the  forest  as  the  enemies  of  England.  This 
nerved  them  to  lives  of  earnestness  and  activity. 
They  were  the  adventurous  vanguard  of  a  great  na- 
tion, and  were  beset  by  dangers  which  never  could 
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have  reached  them  in  the  Mother  country.  This,  the 
chief  center  of  financial  support  and  preparation,  was 
ever  alive  with  new  projects  and  dangers.  For  the 
first  fifty  years  under  the  Dutch,  New  England  on 
the  north  and  Virginia  on  the  south  were  a  constant 
cause  of  menace  to  New  York,  while  the  French  on 
the  northwest  were  ever  ready  for  rapacious  inroads 
upon  New  Netherlands.  The  Indian  chiefs  were  for- 
ever on  the  warpath,  first  for  the  French  and  then 
for  the  English,  or  against  both  as  their  interest  led 
them.  The  inland  lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  Eiver, 
divide  the  state  of  New  York  from  Canada.  It 
was  a  common  practice  for  Indians  on  both  sides 
of  the  line  to  seize  families  of  the  whites,  bandage 
them  and  drive  them  to  distant  parts  and  sell 
them  into  slavery  to  Indian  as  well  as  to  white 
masters. 

Here  we  have  the  English,  French  and  Spanish 
ownerships  after  the  conquest  of  New  Netherlands. 
Still  you  will  observe  the  French  were  owners  of 
about  two  thirds  of  the  continent. 

In  1748,  to  keep  the  English  back,  the  French 
constructed  a  line  of  forts  on  the  Ohio  River.  The 
English  disputed  their  right  to  do  so  and  sent  Gen- 
eral Braddock  to  force  them  back.  George  Washing- 
ton was  a  Major  under  Braddock.  The  General 
fought  with  great  bravery,  horses  were  shot  under 
him,  and  at  last  he  fell  dead  in  the  midst  of  battle. 
The  command  then  devolved  upon  Washington.  He 
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also  had  two  horses  killed  under  him  and  had  his 
clothing  riddled  with  bullets. 

Wars  against  the  French  in  Canada  were  of  con- 
tinual occurrence,  for  the  support  of  which  New 
York  was  always  foremost  with  men  and  money. 
It  was  always  superloyal,  and  had  many  rich  mer- 
chants and  old  landowners  with  costly  residences. 

In  1756  Lord  Louden  was  appointed  Governor, 
and  the  same  year  the  Marquis  of  Montcalm  received 
a  commission  as  commander  in  chief  of  the  French 
army  in  Canada.  He  was  a  distinguished  officer  and 
at  once  made  skillful  preparations  around  the  French 
lines. 

About  this  time,  1753,  Benjamin  Franklin  was 
appointed  by  the  British  Government,  Postmaster 
General  of  America.  He  was  well  known.  He  had 
with  his  wonderful  kite  brought  lightning  from  the 
skies.  Lightning  rods  became  the  rage  of  the 
people.  At  that  time  there  were  no  mail  coaches. 
All  postal  matter  was  carried  on  horseback,  but 
America  was  not  far  behind  England,  for  then  it  was 
common  for  the  post  rider  to  leave  London  for  Edin- 
burgh with  only  five  or  six  letters,  and  it  required  ten 
days  to  get  a  reply  between  these  old  cities.  Frank- 
lin soon  made  great  improvements,  so  that  during 
the  whole  of  the  winter  he  kept  up  one  mail  a  week 
between  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  a  distance  of 
eighty  miles. 

Colonel  Peter  Schuyler  had  been  taken  prisoner 
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by  Montcalm  in  one  of  his  invasions.  He  was  a 
great  lover  of  British  institutions.  Upon  his  return 
the  whole  city  was  illuminated  in  his  honor.  Louden 
was  recalled  and  Abercrombie  appointed  Commander 
in  Chief.  This  gave  new  courage  to  the  colonies. 
New  York  voted  $100,000  to  assist  in  the  campaign 
against  the  French.  Every  quarter  swarmed  with 
volunteers  ready  to  take  the  field.  General  Wolfe, 
a  brave  officer,  was  assigned  to  the  siege  of  Quebec. 
His  army  of  about  7,500  strong,  made  up  of  regulars 
and  New  York  Militia,  was  stationed  at  Point  Levi, 
right  opposite  Quebec  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River, 
where  with  red-hot  shot  Wolfe  set  the  Lower  Town  of 
Quebec  in  a  blaze.  He  waited  patiently  for  reen- 
forcements  promised  him  from  home,  but  they  never 
came;  in  September,  1759,  two  hours  before  day- 
light, thirty  flat  boats  containing  regulars  and  volun- 
teers dropped  silently  down  with  the  current  to  a 
cove  on  the  Quebec  side,  there  disembarked  and 
scaled  the  heights  of  Abraham. 

At  the  early  dawn  of  morning  5,000  soldiers  stood 
drawn  up  in  line  of  battle  on  the  plains  above.  Swift 
messengers  awakened  Montcalm  with  the  stirring 
news.  At  ten  o'clock  the  two  armies  confronted 
each  other.  Both  generals  displayed  marvelous  cour- 
age, but,  alas,  both  were  killed  on  the  battlefield. 
To-day  the  tourist  will  have  pointed  out  to  him  a 
monument  erected  on  the  spot  in  memory  of  the  two 
heroes.  On  one  side  is  engraved  the  noble  deeds  of 
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Montcalm,  and  on  the  other  the  heroic  valor  of 
Wolfe.  Upon  the  fall  of  Quebec,  New  York  ran  wild 
with  delight.  All  bells  of  the  city  rang  out  one 
general  tumult  of  joy.  Bonfires  and  illuminations 
turned  night  into  a  scene  long  to  be  remembered. 
But  the  gladness  was  saddened  by  the  loss  of  the 
gallant  Wolfe.  There  was  grief  in  many  homes  in 
New  York,  their  noble  sons  having  died  by  the  side 
of  their  gallant  commander.  They  now  with  him 
lay  silent  in  soldiers'  graves.  When  the  British 
army  returned  to  New  York  from  the  conquest  of 
Canada  it  met  with  a  triumphal  reception.  Sumptu- 
ous entertainments  were  given  the  officers  and 
soldiers,  and  general  rejoicing  was  seen  on  every 
hand. 

Canada,  comprising  more  than  half  a  continent,, 
had  been  owned  by  the  French  for  over  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years.  It  now  passed  under  British  rule  and 
has  remained  so  for  one  hundred  and  forty  years, 
during  all  this  time  steadfast  and  loyal  to  the  crown, 
more  loyal,  I  believe,  than  any  other  part  of  the 
Empire.  It  is  now  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  great  imperial  federated  Empire 
with  a  commercial  zollverein  reaching  around  the 
globe,  alike  beneficial  to  the  great  Empire  and  to  the 
world  at  large. 

The  Treaty  of  Paris,  signed  in  1763,  closed  the 
Erench  War.  The  privateer  and  smuggler,  and  also 
the  pirate,  for  a  time  had  their  occupations  gone.  The 
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whole  Northern  continent  practically  belonged  to 
Britain,  New  York  having  had  a  great  share  in  se- 
curing the  ownership  of  the  enormous  possessions  ex- 
tending from  ocean  to  ocean  and  northward  to  the 
Arctic  Ocean.  It  was,  in  fact,  too  large,  too  great,  for 
advantageous  and  economic  control  and  develop- 
ment, while  the  part  taken  in  the  French  War  by 
the  colonies  gave  them  self-reliance  and  discipline 
for  another  struggle  not  many  years  in  advance.  The 
death  of  George  II,  in  November,  1760,  dissolved 
the  New  York  Assembly.  A  new  Assembly  was 
elected  and  convened  in  1761.  The  new  king,  George 
III,  twenty-three  years  of  age,  grandson  of  the  for- 
mer king,  was  young,  strong  and  self-reliant,  his 
ruling  passion  being  to  please  himself  above  the  dic- 
tates of  any  minister  or  friends.  This  was  quickly 
realized  by  William  Pitt,  the  Prime  Minister,  who 
on  the  5th  of  October  following  resigned  office.  The 
king  then  fell  into  the  error  of  disregarding  Parlia- 
mentary Government,  and  endeavoring  with  a  few 
personal  friends  to  rule  the  nation,  a  danger  com- 
mon to  inexperience,  followed  usually  by  lasting  re- 
pentance. Grenville  was  then  appointed  to  the  Head 
of  the  Treasury.  He  at  once  brought  forward  a 
scheme  for  taxing  the  colonies  by  means  of  stamped 
paper.  The  news  of  the  princely  homes  of  the  rich 
merchants  in  New  York,  surrounded  by  all  that 
wealth  could  procure,  was  received  in  England  as  an 
indication  of  ability  to  pay  a  part  of  the  taxes  created 
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by  the  late  war.  When  the  act  was  passed,  the  news 
was  received  in  America  with  derision,  the  most  loyal 
being  the  first  to  exclaim  against  it.  Wise  ones  said 
this  was  only  the  beginning,  the  intention  being  to 
tax  everything,  even  the  lands,  and  therefore  safety 
alone  lay  in  resisting  it  at  the  commencement.  Meet- 
ings were  held,  and  it  was  resolved  not  to  eat,  drink 
or  wear  anything  upon  which  a  tax  had  to  be  paid 
to  the  Mother  Country.  From  this,  however,  a  few 
of  the  wealthy  and  influential  dissented.  England, 
therefore,  went  on  pinning  her  faith  to  the  loyalty 
of  the  rich  houses  in  New  York.  It  was  said  that 
the  New  England  States  were  founded  upon  repub- 
lican principles,  while  New  York  was  molded  after 
the  British  Constitution.  Barre,  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  who  had  fought  beside  Wolfe 
at  Quebec,  resisted  the  passage  of  the  act,  and  said, 
"  The  Sons  of  Liberty  in  America  would  never  endure 
it."  This  gave  rise  to  the  "  Sons  of  Liberty,"  one  of 
the  watchwords  in  New  York.  The  act  passed  on  the 
27th  of  February,  1765.  The  masses  in  New  York  at 
once  formed  associations  known  as  the  "  Sons  of  Lib- 
erty." These  associations  soon  extended  to  other  colo- 
nies north  and  south,  except  Canada,  which  steadily 
refused  to  join  the  revolt.  That  colony  had  long  been 
subjected  to  the  scourge  of  war.  It  had  only  lately 
been  brought  under  British  rule.  Its  leading  men, 
more  particularly  the  clergy,  believed  nothing  could 
resist  British  aggression;  that  the  uprising  of  the 
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colonies  would  only  entail  more  useless  bloodshed. 
Hence,  Canada  refused  to  join  in  the  rebellion,  and 
it  became  the  rendezvous  for  the  British  Army  and 
the  base  of  supplies  during  the  war. 

In  1765  a  convention  of  representatives  from  all 
the  colonies  was  held  at  New  York.  This  was  to 
deliberate  upon  the  objectionable  acts  of  Parliament. 
It  was  .called  the  First  Congress  and  opened  on  the 
7th  of  October  of  that  year  and  continued  for  three 
weeks.  The  result  was  an  humble  address  to  the  Eng- 
lish House  of  Commons.  While  the  congress  was  in 
session  a  ship  arrived  carrying  with  it  the  Stamp  Act. 
This  aroused  the  populace.  That  night  papers  were 
posted  on  the  doors  of  the  public  buildings.  Here 
was  the  first  overt  act.  Next  day  the  excitement  was 
intense.  The  whole  city  to  one  man  seemed  deter- 
mined to  resist  the  landing  of  the  stamps.  Then  came 
the  Declaration  of  Rights  and  Grievances  of  the 
colonists  of  America  from  the  congress.  The  Gov- 
ernor retired  into  the  fort.  It  was  called  "  the  last 
day  of  Liberty."  The  streets  were  full  of  people, 
some  making  threats,  many  intoxicated,  some  singing 
ballads  of  which  this  was  a  favorite: 

With  the  beasts  of  the  wood  we  will  ramble  for  food; 

Lodge  in  wild  deserts  and  caves, 

And  live  as  poor  Job  on  the  skirts  of  the  Globe, 

Before  we'll  submit  to  be  slaves. 

Brave  boys,  brave  boys. 

The  1st  of  November  the  act  was  to  come  into 
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force.    It  was  ushered  in  with  the  tolling  of  muffled 
bells  and  flags  displayed  at  half  mast. 

The  new  Governor,  Sir  Henry  Moore,  arrived. 
The  legislative  Assembly  met  and  confirmed  the  acts 
of  its  congressional  committee.  New  York  was  head- 
quarters for  the  army  in  America;  and  while  on  the 
surface  all  seemed  smooth,  the  secret  order  of  the 
"  Sons  of  Liberty "  passed  resolutions  that  if  the 
Stamp  Act  were  not  repealed,  the  people  of  America 
themselves  would  repeal  it.  On  the  18th  day  of  March 
the  king  signed  a  bill  repealing  the  Stamp  Act,  for 
which  he  was  cheered  on  his  return  from  the  Parlia- 
ment Buildings  in  England.  Bells  were  rung  and 
bonfires  were  lighted  in  the  streets  of  London.  Swift 
packets  carried  the  news  to  New  York.  The  city  be- 
came wild  with  joy  and  gladness.  On  the  king's 
birthday,  the  4th  of  June,  a  whole  ox  was  roasted 
in  the  fields  of  City  Hall  Park;  twenty-five  barrels 
of  beer  and  a  hogshead  of  rum  were  provided.  The 
whole  city  was  illumined  and  the  streets  were  parad- 
ed by  bands  playing  "  God  Save  the  King,"  while  the 
standard  of  England  floated  in  triumph  from  every 
available  point.  The  feasting  was  attended  by  Sir 
Thomas  Moore  in  person,  together  with  the  officers 
of  the  army  then  stationed  in  New  York.  The  As- 
sembly, out  of  the  public  money,  erected  an  eques- 
trian statue  in  honor  of  King  George.  Thus  the  har- 
mony and  loyalty  of  the  people  seemed  finally  settled. 
Soon  after  the  Governor  advised  the  Assembly  that 
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he  had  been  instructed  to  enforce  the  Mutiny  Act, 
which  required  America  to  find  free  quarters  for 
the  King's  troops.  This  in  some  respects  was 
worse  than  the  Stamp  Act,  but  there  was  great  re- 
luctance to  resist  it,  so  the  Assembly  passed  a  limited 
supply  bill.  This  was  refused  by  the  Governor  and 
rejected  by  the  King.  About  the  same  time  the  sol- 
diers cut  down  the  Liberty  Pole.  It  was  soon  erected 
again,  and  the  citizens  and  soldiers  had  frequent  dif- 
ficulties, which  afterwards  culminated  in  lasting  and 
serious  quarrels  between  them. 

The  English  Church  party,  the  manorial  lords  and 
the  wealthy  merchants  carried  the  majority  of  the 
Assembly  when  every  demand  was  met  for  the  sup- 
plies for  the  troops.  After  this  vote,  the  historian  says, 
the  resident  soldiery  became  more  aggressive.  On 
the  18th  of  June,  1770,  an  open  combat  took  place. 
One  person  was  killed  and  several  wounded.  This 
was  the  first  blood  shed  by  British  soldiers,  and  was 
the  commencement  of  the  Civil  "War.  It  formed  the 
keynote  for  the  great  revolution. 

Sir  William  Tryon,  Bart.,  then  governor  of  New 
York,  was  vain,  exclusive  and  haughty  with  the 
masses,  but  exceedingly  affable  to  the  few,  whom  he 
believed  to  be  the  governing  power.  At  this  time  the 
East  India  Company  depended  largely  upon  the 
profits  made  out  of  exports  to  America.  They  repre- 
sented to  the  British  Government  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  pay  the  Imperial  dues  because  of  the 
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American  colonists  having  refused  to  consume  any- 
thing of  a  taxable  nature,  and  that  they  were  unable 
to  export  tea  to  America,  as  a  duty  had  to  be  paid 
upon  it.  This  objection  was  met  by  an  indirect  ar- 
rangement between  the  East  India  Company  and  the 
Home  Government,  but,  after  all,  the  burden  of  the 
duty  came  upon  the  colonists.  New  York,  at  a  public 
meeting,  resolved  not  to  allow  tea  to  be  landed  in 
that  city. 

Soon  after  a  vessel  was  searched  and  eighteen 
chests  found,  they  were  swiftly  thrown  into  the  sea 
by  the  committee.  Shortly  after  that  time  Boston 
had  thrown  340  chests  into  the  ocean,  and  an  act 
pf  British  Parliament  had  been  passed  closing  the 
port  of  Boston  and  changing  the  seat  of  government 
from  that  city  to  Salem.  All  the  other  colonies  went 
into  mourning  over  this  event,  bells  were  muffled  in 
Philadelphia  and  flags  lowered  to  half  mast.  In  Vir- 
ginia people  fasted  and  prayed  in  the  churches,  and 
along  the  entire  coast  indications  were  exhibited  on 
shipboard  as  well  as  on  land  of  mourning  of  the 
people.  But  amidst  it  all,  bands  paraded  the  streets 
of  New  York  playing  "God  Save  the  King,"  showing 
at  heart  the  real  loyalty  of  the  people.  New  York 
had  remained  truly  loyal  up  to  this  time,  but  now  the 
public  indignation  burst  forth  in  a  defiant  attitude. 
There  was  an  uprising  of  the  whole  people  with  ef- 
figy-burning and  nightly  processions  bordering  upon 
riots.  At  a  public  meeting  a  committee  of  fifty-one 
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was  appointed  to  attend  the  first  continental  con- 
gress. This  took  place  in  1774.  It  was  still  hoped 
to  overcome  this.  Delegates  upon  leaving  to  at- 
tend the  congress  were  escorted  to  the  ferries  by 
bands  playing,  as  of  old,  "  God  Save  the  King." 
Fondness  for  the  Mother  Country,  loyalty  to  the  king 
and  British  institutions  were  deep  in  the  hearts  of 
the  people,  but  colonial  life  was  misunderstood  by 
the  Mother  Country.  The  dauntless  spirits  who  had 
braved  dangers  on  sea  and  land  to  get  away  from 
staid  rules  and  rigid  discipline,  could  not  well  brook 
the  declaration  that  the  colonies  were  created  to  pay 
tribute  and  respect  to  army  regulations  and  commer- 
cial taxations.  The  mutiny  act,  by  which  the  soldiers 
claimed  free  and  forced  billets  in  private  houses,  was 
more  insulting  and  harassing  to  the  people  of  New 
York  than  the  collection  of  taxes. 

For  over  one  hundred  years  the  colonies  had  been 
advancing  upon  simple  lines,  and  now  were  but  ill  at 
ease  when  it  was  announced  as  a  principle  that  these 
colonies  had  not  been  advancing  for  their  own  good, 
but  for  the  good  of  England  under  what  was  de- 
clared to  be  the  Colonial  System,  and  that  they  should 
be  taxed  and  dealt  with  as  the  Mother  Country  might 
find  beneficial.  Under  the  Colonial  System  goods 
could  be  imported  only  from  England.  Congress, 
among  its  first  acts,  resolved  to  import  no  goods,  and 
to  petition  the  king  for  a  redress  of  grievances.  The 
king  gave  a  deaf  ear  to  this  and  accepted  it  as  an 
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act  of  weakness  and  insisted  upon  unswerving  obe- 
dience. 

The  king  was  surrounded  by  ministers  not  chosen 
for  their  wisdom,  but  for  their  compliance  with  his 
wishes.  He  was  young  and  untried,  without  that 
mature  experience  needed  for  public  affairs.  He  did 
not  seem  to  know  that  the  divine  right  of  kings  makes 
divinity  only  the  attribute  of  justice.  He  refused  to 
hear  the  petition  of  the  colonists,  and  thereby  shifted 
himself  far  away  from  the  aid  of  divinity. 

As  before  stated,  three  ships  were  laden  with  tea 
and  sent  to  Boston,  a  town  of  about  18,000  people. 
When  at  anchor,  men  dressed  as  Mohawk  Indians 
boarded  the  vessels  and  threw  the  whole  of  the  car- 
goes into  the  sea.  For  this  act  the  franchise  was 
taken  from  the  city  and  the  seat  of  government  re- 
moved to  Salem.  The  city  was  declared  by  General 
Gage  to  be  under  martial  law,  and  the  soldiery  billet- 
ed upon  the  people,  while  both  officers  and  men,  as 
well  as  the  marines,  freely  and  lawlessly  went  from 
house  to  house  marauding  and  carousing.  This  was 
resented  by  the  colonists.  The  Continental  Congress 
then  in  session  appointed  Colonel  Washington,  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  with  full  command  of  the  American 
army. 

He  entered  New  York  and  soon  hastened  to 
Boston. 

The  old  elm  tree  is  still  standing  on  the  highway 
near  the  latter  city,  under  which  he  took  formal  com- 
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mand  of  the  army.  His  headquarters  were  in  the 
abandoned  House  of  Englishmen.  This  house  after- 
wards became  famous.  It  was  purchased  by  Long- 
fellow, and  in  it  he  wrote  his  world-renowned 
"Hiawatha,"  "Miles  Standish "  and  hundreds  of 
charming  epic  and  lyric  poems.  He  died  here  in  June, 
1877.  A  bust  of  Longfellow  now  stands  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey,  the  revered  sepulcher  of  the  mighty  men 
of  our  race. 

By  the  kindness  of  surviving  friends  I  was 
shown  over  the  house  in  July  of  the  year  1891. 
There  is  an  old  chair  and  long  table,  the  inkstand 
and  pen  just  as  they  were  left  by  the  scholar,  the 
keen,  experienced  philosopher  and  warm,  sympathiz- 
ing friend ;  in  one  chimney  corner  is  the  chair  often 
occupied  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  and  in  the  other 
the  favorite  seat  of  Lowell — three  of  the  greatest  men 
of  this  century.  Washington  occupied  the  house  as 
his  headquarters  for  only  four  months.  The  room 
is  now  pointed  out  in  which  Lady  Washington  re- 
ceived her  guests.  New  York  was  the  British  head- 
quarters for  its  army  until  1783,  after  the  close  of 
the  war  and  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  Paris. 

John  Adams,  Benjamin  Franklin  and  John  Jay, 
the  latter  a  prominent  New  Yorker,  were  appointed 
commissioners  for  America,  and  David  Hartley  for 
England.  They  signed  the  final  treaty  of  peace  after 
several  months'  consultation.  The  original  paper  is 
now  in  the  archives  at  Washington. 
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David  Hartley  was  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  fully  in  the  confidence  of  the  government, 
although  throughout  the  American  struggle  he  had 
declared  his  sympathy  with  the  American  people.  It 
may  be  said  in  justice  to  the  English  that,  when  it 
was  clear  that  a  separation  must  take  place,  they  en- 
deavored by  every  possible  means  to  conciliate  and 
bring  about  peaceful  relations  between  the  two 
countries.  It  was  the  plain  duty  of  the  British  com- 
mander to  prevent  the  dismemberment  of  the  Empire 
and  to  put  down  the  rebellion,  just  as  much  as  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  federal  government  to  put  down  the 
rebellion  in  the  South.  On  that  score  there  should 
be  no  bitter  feeling.  The  triumph  of  British  arms 
under  Wolfe  and  all  other  triumphs  before  that  time 
redound  as  much  to  the  glory  of  the  United  States 
as  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

During  the  war  there  were  many  foreign  officers 
who  bore  arms  on  the  American  side.  Promi- 
nent amongst  them  was  the  Marquis  de  Lafa- 
yette, Baron  Steuben,  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  and  Lord 
Stirling. 

Prince  William  Henry,  afterwards  King  William 
IV,  was  at  that  time  the  guest  of  Admiral  Digby  in 
New  York.  In  Lamb's  "  History  "  it  is  said  that  af- 
ter the  declaration  of  peace  the  British  acted  honor- 
ably and  paid  many  persons  who  were  loyal  to  the 
Crown  and  who  had  suffered  damages  during  the 
struggle. 
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John  Adams  went  to  London  as  representative  of 
the  new  nation. 

He  was  a  prominent  figure  during  the  war.  George 
III  met  him  cordially  and  said,  "  I  was  the  last  to 
consent  to  a  separation,  but  the  separation  having  been 
made  and  having  become  inevitable,  I  have  always 
said,  and  say  now,  that  I  would  be  the  first  to  meet 
the  friendship  of  the  United  States  as  an  independ- 
ent power." 

In  1785  New  York  was  declared  to  be  the  Capital 
of  the  nation,  and  the  first  congress  after  the  peace 
was  held  there  in  the  old  City  Hall  on  Wall  Street  on 
the  site  of  the  present  subtreasury,  corner  of  Nassau. 
Street.  Here  it  was  that  Sir  John  Temple,  first  Am- 
bassador from  George  III,  was  received  by  congress, 
and  here  it  was  that  all  the  ministers  to  foreign  pow- 
ers were  appointed  and  the  chief  organization  of  the 
American  Republic  took  place. 

During  the  colonial  period,  thousands  of  distin- 
guished colonial  dames  acted  a  prominent  part. 

Of  the  beauties  of  that  period,  Lady  Kitty  Duerr, 
daughter  of  Lord  Stirling,  born  in  New  York  city, 
was  one  whose  charms  and  character  won  her  many 
friends.  She  was  married  and  became  the  mother 
of  several  distinguished  statesmen  who  have  since 
figured  in  American  history. 
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Canada  Before  and  After  Independence  of  the  United 
States  —  Colonial  Life  —  Wars  Against  the 
French  and  Indians — Capture  of  Quebec — Brit- 
ish Flag  Waved  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

IN  1497  the  British,  under  Cabot,  made  the  first 
discovery  of  the  mainland  of  the  continent  of 
America.  Possession  was  taken  in  the  name  of  Henry 
YII  of  England.  By  virtue  of  this  discovery  and 
possession,  as  well  as  their  first  permanent  settlement 
at  Jamestown  in  Virginia,  the  British  have  always 
claimed  for  themselves  and  their  descendants  a  pri- 
mal right  to  the  mainland  of  the  continent. 

The  French,  who  came  thirty  years  later,  under 
Cartier,  claimed  all  North  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
Southward  via  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  to 
New  Orleans.  They  built  numerous  fortifications 
from  Quebec  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Amongst  the 
native  tribes  they  made  many  converts  to  Christian- 
ity and  acquiring  supreme  influence  over  them, 
formed  alliances  which  afterwards  became  aggres- 
sive and  menacing  to  New  England,  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  to  Virginia  and  the  South. 

In  1754  this  state  of  affairs  brought  on  what  was 
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known  as  the  "  French  and  Indian  War."  Before  ac- 
tual hostilities  began,  the  Governor  of  Virginia  sent 
for  the  intrepid  young  surveyor,  George  Washington, 
then  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  intrusted  him 
with  a  dispatch  to  the  commandant  at  Fort  Du- 
quesne,  now  Pittsburg,  representing  the  injustice  of 
maintaining  fortifications  on  British  ground  and  re- 
questing the  abandonment  of  them.  The  heroic 
young  courier  within  a  few  hours  was  on  his  way 
making  the  perilous  journey  of  400  miles.  On  his 
arrival,  he  was  treated  with  that  respect  and  kindness 
the  French  know  so  well  how  to  extend  to  strangers. 
The  whole  of  the  Governor's  request,  however,  met 
with  a  positive  refusal  by  the  officer  in  charge.  Wash- 
ington set  out  on  his  return  journey,  having  only  one 
companion.  With  compass  in  hand,  he  struck  boldly 
through  the  forest.  The  streams  were  swollen  and 
the  rivers  almost  impassable.  To  cross  the  Alle- 
gheny a  raft  was  improvised.  Upon  it  the  two  wan- 
derers embarked,  with  poles  to  guide  and  steer  the 
craft.  Soon  the  boiling  flood  and  projecting  rocks 
tore  the  raft  asunder  and  threw  the  unlucky  occu- 
pants into  the  raging  torrent.  They  saved  their  lives 
by  swimming.  History  says  that  an  Indian  shot  at 
Washington,  but  missed  his  mark.  At  last  he  reached 
Williamsburg,  the  seat  of  government  for  Virginia, 
and  delivered  the  French  reply. 

Early  the  next  spring  the  French,  who  were  allied 
with  all  the  northern  Indians,  drove  off  a  party  of 
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British  traders,  and  the  war  began.  Colonel  Frye,  at 
the  head  of  a  regiment  of  Yirginian  troops,  with 
Washington  second  in  command,  had  been  sent  to 
occupy  Duquesne,  a  commanding  position  at  the 
fork  of  the  Monongahela  and  Allegheny  rivers. 
They  went  forward  with  a  reconnoitering  party.  The 
French  were  in  ambush,  and  upon  Washington  being 
informed  of  their  location,  he  gave  orders  to  fire  upon 
the  foe,  then  faintly  discernible.  With  this  volley 
the  leader  of  the  French  was  killed.  History  credits 
Washington  with  firing  the  first  shot  in  a  war 
which  lasted  for  nine  years.  Colonel  Frye  was 
killed.  Washington  took  command  and  saved  the 
day.  Soon  after  at  the  Great  Meadows  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  large  body  of  French  and  Indians  and 
compelled  to  capitulate. 

In  1755  General  Braddock,  an  English  officer, 
reached  Alexandria,  Ya.  He  was  met  there  by  the 
governors  of  four  colonies  and  plans  formed  for  an 
active  campaign.  Colonel  Washington  was  at  once 
placed  upon  his  staff  as  an  Aid-de-camp.  The  old 
Braddock  house  is  still  shown  to  the  tourist,  with  the 
room  in  which  the  meeting  took  place  and  the  bed- 
rooms in  which  all,  including  Washington,  slept  that 
night.  I  was  surprised  to  find  it  in  such  a  good  state 
of  preservation. 

The  British  general,  in  high  spirits,  boasted  that 
the  regulars  would  quickly  put  an  end  to  the  war. 
Braddock  was  warned  by  the  Colonial  governors  and 
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by  his  aide-de-camp  of  the  peculiar  mode  of  warfare 
of  the  Indians.  The  march  for  Fort  Duquesne  was 
undertaken,  and  after  much  privation  and  delay,  on 
the  9th  of  July,  1755,  when  on  the  bank  of  the 
Monongahela,  the  enemy,  ambushed  within  close 
range,  set  up  a  wild  war  whoop  on  every  side  and 
made  a  rapid  attack.  The  regulars  found  bravery 
of  no  use  and  were  almost  helpless.  The  Virginian 
contingent  rushed  into  the  forest  and  fought  a  hand- 
to-hand  battle.  Braddock  was  mortally  wounded. 
Washington  had  his  horse  killed  under  him  and  was 
on  foot.  Then,  with  the  aid  of  Bishop,  the  body 
servant  of  the  general,  he  seized  and  mounted  the 
horse  of  General  Braddock  and  led  the  remainder  of 
the  command  into  the  thick  of  the  fight  and  saved 
the  British  from  utter  annihilation.  He  had  two 
horses  killed,  yet  he  came  out  of  the  dreadful  en- 
counter without  a  scratch,  and  then  Bishop,  Dr. 
Clark  and  others  carried,  on  an  improvised  litter, 
the  wounded  general  to  a  distant  point,  where  he 
died.  At  midnight,  by  a  flickering  light,  a  grave 
was  made  in  the  center  of  the  road,  to  prevent  the 
Indians  finding  it  and  desecrating  the  body,  when 
Washington  read  the  impressive  service  of  the  Angli- 
can Church  over  the  remains,  and  the  grave  was  so 
leveled  and  arranged  as  not  to  attract  the  passer-by. 

In  1756  Colonel  Washington,  on  official  business 
for  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  visited  Boston.  He 
called  on  his  old  friend,  Beverly  Robinson,  and  there 
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for  the  first  time  met  Miss  Mary  Phillips,  youngest 
daughter  of  Colonel  Frederick  Phillips  and  a  sister  to 
Mrs.  Robinson.  The  Phillips  family  were  wealthy 
and  distinguished.  Mary  was  of  moderate  height, 
and  of  surpassing  beauty  and  gracefulness.  History 
says  Washington  was  at  once  captivated  by  her 
charms.  He  made  a  brief  visit  and  hurried  forward 
to  Boston,  where  in  all  haste  he  dispatched  his  business 
and  returned  to  New  York.  He  was  a  guest  of  Colonel 
Robinson.  The  whole  family  were  delighted  to  see 
him  again.  Miss  Phillips  as  well,  having  heard  of  his 
bravery  and  goodness,  now  more  than  ever  smiled 
upon  him.  He  was  delighted  to  be  informed  that 
Major  Roger  Morris,  an  old  comrade  on  the  field  of 
Monongahela,  was  a  constant  visitor  at  the  house. 
Morris  had  also  been  on  the  staff  of  General  Brad- 
dock,  and  had  a  deep-seated  admiration  amounting 
to  love,  as  amongst  men,  for  Washington;  but,  alas, 
Morris  had  been  and  was  now  in  love  with  Mary 
Phillips.  Washington,  quick  to  detect  this,  resolved 
that  he  would  respect  it  and  not  disturb  the  brave 
fellow,  who  was  his  former  friend  and  comrade-in- 
arms. Albeit,  still  Washington  lingered,  while  they 
all  grew  more  and  more  attached  to  him,  and  with 
the  greatest  heartiness  and  good  will  he  returned  the 
kindness.  Miss  Phillips  gave  him  preference  to  all 
others.  He  was  then  twenty-four  years  of  age.  He 
was  strong,  brave,  manly  and  kind,  while  she,  very 
much  younger,  was  highly  educated,  modest  and  gen- 
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uine  in  nature.  All  thought  they  were  most  suited  to 
each  other.  When  on  the  4th  of  October,  in  the 
evening,  a  letter  was  handed  to  Washington,  he  ex- 
cused himself  and  withdrew  to  the  library.  In  a  half 
hour  after  he  returned  to  his  friends  and  explained 
how  urgent  the  message  was,  and  that  the  bearer  of 
it  was  now  in  waiting  to  accompany  him  on  the  way, 
He  promised  to  write  in  ten  days  and  took  his  de- 
parture, but  after  doing  so  he  tarried  and  intimated 
to  a  particular  friend  in  New  York  that  he  liked 
Morris,  indeed  had  a  great  fondness  for  him,  but 
withal  would  like  to  be  advised  from  time  to  time 
how  his  suit  progressed  with  Miss  Phillips.  It  was 
one  of  these  singular  coincidences  arising  amongst 
men,  where  either  one  would  willingly  make  great 
sacrifices  for  the  other.  Washington  was  warned 
from  New  York  of  how  affairs  progressed  and  the 
probability  of  an  early  marriage,  but  more  than  ever 
he  resolved  not  to  interfere,  and  never  met  the 
charming  lady  until  after  her  marriage  with  Captain 
Morris. 

Beverly  Robinson  was  a  son  of  John  Beverly  Rob- 
inson, a  former  Governor  of  Virginia.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  King's  College,  now  Columbia  College. 
Christopher  Robinson,  of  Virginia,  a  kinsman,  was 
father  of  Sir  John  Beverly  Robinson,  afterwards 
Chief  Justice  of  Upper  Canada,  who  during  his  long 
term  of  office  had  held  the  confidence  and  respect 
of  all  classes.  His  son,  John  Beverly  Robinson, 
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forms  one  of  a  photograph  group  taken  in  front 
of  the  Parliament  House,  Ottawa.  "We  were  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons  at  the  same  time. 
At  the  close  of  that  session  we  came  west  together 
in  the  same  car,  he  having  in  his  possession  the  parch- 
ment appointing  him  Governor  of  Ontario.  While 
we  differed  widely  oh  the  cause  of  our  so  suddenly 
leaving  Ottawa,  we  were  friends.  He  was  exceed- 
ingly cheerful  during  the  journey,  and  soon  entered 
upon  the  active  duties  of  his  office.  His  administra- 
tion gave  unqualified  satisfaction  to  the  Province. 
Christopher  Robinson,  K  C.,  another  son  of  the  late 
Chief  Justice,  has  had  a  long  and  most  successful 
career  at  the  bar  of  Ontario.  His  peculiarity  had 
been  that  while  quite  within  his  reach  he  never  would 
accept  any  public  office.  After  the  trial  of  Wilson  at 
Windsor  for  arson,  in  which  I  acted  for  the  defense, 
Mr.  Eobinson,  acting  for  the  insurance  companies, 
said  in  conversation  that  nothing  could  induce  him 
ever  to  go  on  the  bench.  Mr.  Robinson  was  chief 
counsel  at  Paris  on  the  Behring  Sea  arbitration  and, 
as  I  was  informed,  after  its  conclusion  was  offered  a 
knighthood.  Even  this  he  declined,  recommending 
another  for  the  honor,  which  was  conferred. 

There  is  no  trace  of  any  intimacy  ever  being  kept 
up  between  Washington  and  Colonel  Morris  or  his 
wife.  Frederick  Phillips  and  Roger  Morris,  how- 
ever, at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolutionary  War, 
each  became  officers  in  the  service  of  the  Royal  Cause. 
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Failing  in  this,  the  whole  of  the  Phillips  property  fell 
under  the  New  York  Act  of  Attainder  and  was  confis- 
cated to  the  state.  It  was  found  afterwards  that  the  Act 
of  Attainder  did  not  apply  to  any  hut  the  life  interest 
of  the  parties,  whereupon  John  Jacob  Astor  purchased 
the  right  of  the  heirs  for  $100,000,  and  afterwards 
resold  it  to  the  State  of  New  York  for  $500,000. 

Again,  in  1758,  the  British  resolved  to  make  an- 
other determined  effort  to  capture  Duquesne,  this  be- 
ing a  most  important  strategical  point.  General 
Forbes  was  placed  in  command,  with  Washington  at 
the  head  of  the  Virginia  forces.  The  country  was 
rough  and  almost  impassable,  often  causing  much 
delay.  When  within  ten  leagues  of  the  point  of  des- 
tination an  impromptu  council  of  war  was  held  and 
the  abandonment  of  the  attempt  resolved  upon.  Wash- 
ington stoutly  resisted  this  retrograde  step,  and  pro- 
posed with  an  advance  guard  and  such  force  as  was 
available,  to  personally  lead  the  British  into  the  Fort. 
The  offer  was  at  once  accepted,  when  he,  by  a  trusty 
band  of  reconnoiterers,  dispelled  all  danger  as  the  ad- 
vance was  made.  In  a  few  days  after  the  French 
abandoned  the  Fort.  When  the  British  marched  in 
they  found  it  in  ruins,  the  French  having  set  it  on  fire 
the  day  before ;  and  as  the  British  flag  was  raised  over 
the  ruins  it  was  called  Pittsburg  in  honor  of  Pitt, 
the  friendly  Prime  Minister  of  England,  who  by 
order  in  council  had  fixed  the  status  of  colonial  officers 
on  a  par  with  the  regular  army. 
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Colonel  "Washington,  at  twenty-six,  was  now  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  characters  and  best  officers 
in  colonial  life. 

In  1759,  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  fa- 
mous Champlain  had  founded  the  city  of  Quebec,  and 
its  fortifications  had  gained  the  renown  of  being  ab- 
solutely impregnable,  it  was  placed  under  siege  by 
the  British.  The  regulars  and  a  strong  contingent 
from  New  York  under  General  Wolfe  conducted  the 
bombardment.  Soon  after  the  famous  victory  on  the 
Plains  of  Abraham  took  place.  Both  armies  fought 
bravely,  and  both  generals  were  killed,  but  the  Brit- 
ish were  victorious,  when  the  capitulation  of  the 
French  made  the  victory  complete.  Then  it  was  that 
the  British  flag  waved  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  this  being  consummated  by  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  in  1763,  the  French  reserving  for  all 
time  their  laws,  language  and  religion,  and  for  140 
years,  up  to  the  present  time,  the  subject  matter  of 
the  Treaty  has  never  been  changed. 

In  1585  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  was  a  sincere 
friend  of  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh,  made  a  grant  to  him  of 
hundreds  of  miles  along  the  Atlantic  Coast,  being  all 
that  portion  embraced  between  North  Latitudes  34° 
to  38°.  He,  in  honor  of  the  virgin  Queen,  called  this 
new  grant  "  Virginia,"  but  it  included  a  much  more 
extensive  district  than  what  is  now  fixed  upon  as  the 
state  of  Virginia.  The  old  colony  was  always  desig- 
nated as  the  Old  Dominion. 
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Raleigh  was  rich,  well  favored  and  educated.  His- 
tory says  that  Virginia  was  mainly  colonized  by 
"  gentlemen  of  birth,"  unused  to  labor,  who  came  out 
in  search  of  wealth  and  adventure.  It  also  says  that 
after  the  execution  of  King  Charles,  in  1649,  and  the 
accession  of  Cromwell,  and  when  the  House  of  Lords- 
became  disorganized,  that  the  royalists  flocked  to> 
Virginia,  while  many  who  took  part  in  bringing 
about  the  execution,  who  were  called  regicides  and 
feared  the  return  of  royalty,  flocked  to  the  New  Eng- 
land states.  Raleigh,  after  expending  large  sums 
of  money,  transferred  the  Grant  to  the  London  Com- 
pany, who  made  the  first  permanent  settlement  in 
1607. 

Colonel  Washington  had  taken  no  part  in  the  vic- 
tory at  Quebec,  his  military  services  being  indispen- 
sable to  the  safety  of  Virginia.  His  early  life  had 
been  that  of  surveyor  of  wild  lands  and  of  much  in- 
tercourse with  the  wild  men  of  the  forest.  He  was 
now  the  trusted  officer  and  courier  of  the  governor 
of  the  state.  In  this  capacity  with  one  orderly,  he 
was  on  his  way  to  Williamsburg  with  a  dispatch. 
After  crossing  a  branch  of  the  York  River  and  in 
passing  the  mansion  of  Mr.  Chamberlyn,  he  drew 
up  and  dismounted  for  a  few  minutes'  conversation 
with  his  old  friend.  He  received  a  hearty  welcome. 
The  house  was  alive  with  pleasure  at  meeting  the 
gallant  colonel.  All  joined  in  the  earnest  wish  that 
he  would  remain  for  the  midday  meal.  As  a  further 
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inducement,  his  old  friend  in  a  quiet  way  intimated 
that  under  the  roof  was  a  beautiful  young  lady  who 
would  doubtless  enhance  the  pleasure  of  his  short  so- 
journ. Orders  were  given  for  the  horses  to  be  cared 
for.  Good  cheer  and  delightful  company  made  time 
pass  quickly.  Mrs.  Martha  Custis,  a  treasure  in  her- 
self, in  addition  to  being  the  proprietress  of  the  estate 
known  as  the  White  House,  with  its  extensive  planta- 
tions, quite  attracted  the  gallant  general.  After 
luncheon  they  strolled  leisurely  to  the  capacious 
drawing-room.  From  the  windows,  water,  forest, 
lawn  and  meadow  spread  out  far  to  the  Eastward,  a 
source  of  mutual  admiration.  E"o  writer  has  ever 
ventured  upon  an  explanation  of  how  the  hours 
passed.  The  orderly  stood  at  the  main  entrance  to 
the  mansion  with  horses  champing  at  their  bits,  eager 
for  a  start,  until  the  sun  passed  out  of  sight  in  the 
West,  when  Mr.  Chamberlyn  entered  by  the  broad 
veranda  to  the  drawing-room  and  announced  that  it 
was  the  unwritten  law  of  Virginia  that  no  traveler 
should  leave  his  house  after  sunset.  Washington 
burst  into  laughter  and  said,  "The  law  must  be 
obeyed."  The  horses  would  be  housed  for  the  night 
and  a  start  made  by  daylight.  Six  weeks  later  the 
beautiful  White  House  and  surrounding  buildings 
were  decorated  for  the  nuptial  ceremony  and  the 
wedding  feast.  In  a  quarter  of  a  century  after,  the 
White  House,  now  the  Executive  Mansion  at  Wash- 
ington, was  named  after  the  abode  of  Mrs.  Custis,  the 
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charming   and  faithful   wife  of  the  father   of  his 
country. 

The  biographers  of  Washington  represent  him  as 
being  unlike  any  other  man  of  his  time ;  that  he  was 
an  Apollo  in  appearance  and  strength,  but  withal 
light  of  foot  as  the  natives  of  the  forest;  that  he 
was  courageous  as  a  lion,  but  sympathetic  and  mod- 
est as  a  woman,  yet  highly  emotional.  When  absent 
on  military  duty,  he  was  elected  to  the  Virginia  leg- 
islature. Later,  upon  entering  the  legislative  cham- 
ber, he  received  a  hearty  reception,  and  at  once  a 
resolution  was  adopted  thanking  him  for  his  military 
services.  Speaker  Robinson,  in  tendering  him  the 
thanks  of  the  House,  clothed  it  with  such  warm  ex- 
pressions of  personal  and  public  appreciation  as  to 
entirely  confound  the  young  hero.  Washington  arose 
to  respond.  While  blushing  profusely,  looking 
straight  at  the  speaker,  then  up  at  the  ceiling,  and 
then  down  on  the  floor,  his  trepidation  and  confusion 
were  so  great  that  he  could  not  utter  a  single  word. 
The  speaker,  seeing  this,  said  in  a  kindly  way :  "  Be 
seated,  Mr.  Washington;  your  modesty  is  equal  to 
your  valor,  which  surpasses  the  power  of  any  lan- 
guage I  possess."  Again,  when  George  Washington 
Parke  Custis,  his  adopted  son,  lay  upon  a  dying  bed, 
Washington  hurried  home,  fell  on  his  knees  and  burst 
into  tears,  praying  aloud  for  recovery.  The  same 
feeling  is  manifested  in  all  the  letters  to  his  adopted 
son  when  at  college,  but  more  particularly  is  that 
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illustrated  by  the  scene  in  parting  with  the  officers 
of  the  Revolutionary  army,  when  he  shed  tears  and 
kissed  them  all.  He  had  many  narrow  escapes.  The 
Indians  said  he  was  a  spirit-protected  man,  and  could 
never  die  in  battle.  In  many  respects  he  was  quite 
boyish,  and  freely  indulged  in  the  amusements  of  the 
time.  In  1758  there  is  an  entry  in  his  diary,  "  Snow- 
ing all  day.  Stayed  in  house  playing  cards."  He 
was  fond  of  children  and  could  romp  and  play  with 
them  for  hours. 

Washington  was  in  many  respects  like  Wellington. 
They  chafed  at  the  officiousness  of  attendants;  they 
always  shaved  and  dressed  themselves  without  aid. 
They  were  both  great  soldiers  and  great  statesmen. 
They  each  had  the  same  number  of  letters  in  their 
name.  They  were  exceedingly  courteous  and  fond  of 
ladies'  society  to  the  end  of  their  days.  They  were 
both  early  risers  and  fond  of  outdoor  life.  Each  had 
an  aquiline  nose  and  profile  much  the  same.  They 
were  about  the  same  age  at  the  culminating  point  of 
their  lives.  They  each  stood  six  feet  in  height.  They 
were  both  strict  members  of  the  Anglican  Church. 

After  obtaining  independence,  and  by  numerous 
subsequent  negotiations  extending  over  many  years, 
the  South  half  of  the  continent  North  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  became  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
the  North  half  the  abode  of  the  British,  while  the 
whole  remained  vested  in  the  same  family,  confirm- 
ing the  claim  of  the  discoverers  that  the  mainland  of 
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the  continent  rightfully  belonged  to  the  British  and 
their  descendants.  At  this  moment,  in  all  parts  of 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa  and  America,  the  members  of 
this  family  are  working  honestly  together  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  greatest  enlightenment  attainable, 
with  all  civilizing  influences  at  their  command,  and 
with  intermarriages  solidifying  this  wonderful  un- 
written compact. 
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MEMO    OF    AN    INCIDENT    IN    THE    AUTUMN    OF     1900 

THE  rashness  of  Napoleon  in  1812,  by  which  his 
retreat  from  Moscow  became  inevitable,  was  a 
blunder  of  incalculable  magnitude.  This,  with  his 
swift  overthrow  and  banishment,  his  ingenious  escape, 
his  triumphant  return  to  Paris,  and  hasty  elevation 
to  the  imperial  purple,  surrounded  by  his  old  generals 
and  an  army  of  300,000  of  the  flower  of  the  Trench 
people,  together  with  his  hurried  advance  into  Bel- 
gium, have  been  accounted  as  the  most  startling  in- 
cidents in  modern  history. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  commander  in  chief  of 
the  allied  armies,  had  for  months  made  his  headquar- 
ters at  the  fine  old  city  of  Brussels.  Here  the  no- 
bility, with  their  great  wealth,  from  Britain  and 
Germany  flocked  for  adventure,  pleasure  and  social 
intercourse. 

For  weeks  one  of  the  leaders  of  fashion,  the  Duch- 
ess of  Kichmond,  had  invitations  accepted  for  a  grand 
ball  to  take  place  on  the  15th  of  June,  1815,  an 
event  made  immortal  by  the  thrilling  lines  of  Byron, 
the  graphic  account  by  Charles  Lever,  as  well  as  the 
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interesting  story  of  it  by  Thackeray  in  "  Vanity 
Fair." 

Napoleon  left  Paris  at  daybreak  on  the  morning 
of  the  12th  of  June,  1815,  on  his  way  to  Brussels 
with  an  army  of  160,000.  It  was  10  A.  M.  of  the 
15th  when  a  courier  with  the  information  reached 
Wellington  at  Brussels.  Within  thirty  minutes  the 
generals  of  the  allied  armies  were  directed  to  hold 
themselves  in  readiness  to  march  at  any  moment. 
Other  couriers  were  expected  hourly  with  informa- 
tion as  to  the  route  by  which  Napoleon  was  advanc- 
ing into  Belgium. 

In  the  meantime  many  were  anxious  to  put  off  the 
ball  to  take  place  that  evening.  Wellington,  how- 
ever, refused  this,  as  it  might  cause  panic  and  dis- 
couragement. The  whole  city  was  soon  ablaze  with 
hurried  preparations,  bands  playing,  army  wagons 
moving  from  point  to  point,  artillery,  infantry,  cav- 
alry, all  lining  the  thoroughfares,  preparing  for  the 
expected  march.  At  11  P.  M.  Wellington  entered 
the  ballroom,  but  after  a  promenade  with  the  Duch- 
ess of  Richmond,  took  his  leave  about  midnight.  At 
2  A.  M.  of  the  morning  of  the  16th  the  whole  army 
was  in  motion,  on  its  way  to  Quatre-Bras.  At  2  P.M. 
of  the  same  day  they  met  the  French,  and  there 
for  the  first  time  the  two  great  generals  came  in  sight 
of  each  other  on  the  battlefield — Napoleon,  impulsive, 
dashing,  reckless ;  Wellington,  cool,  deliberate,  coura- 
geous, secure  in  all  his  movements;  the  former  with 
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the  prestige  of  victory  gained  over  the  Prussians  at 
Ligny  the  day  before,  with  great  numerical  strength, 
and  fighting  for  personal  existence;  the  latter,  per- 
haps, the  greatest  military  genius  of  that  or  any 
other  age,  with  no  personal  purpose  to  serve,  but 
knowing  that  the  eyes  of  the  indomitable  British 
were  upon  him,  grasped  the  situation  at  a  glance, 
the  result  being  a  signal  victory  for  the  allied  armies. 

That  night,  to  gain  better  position,  the  Duke 
moved  north  four  miles  to  the  field  of  Waterloo.  The 
whole  of  the  17th  was  occupied  in  preparing  for  the 
coming  onslaught  of  the  French,  as  upon  the  suc- 
cess of  their  effort  depended  the  continuation  of  the 
Empire.  The  Chateau  of  Hougomont  was  trans- 
formed into  a  temporary  fortification  by  Wellington. 
Hundreds  of  men  were  busy  erecting  strong  plat- 
forms, high  enough  around  the  inside  of  the  brick 
walls  of  the  buildings  and  yards,  on  which  men  might 
stand,  and  from  which  the  enemy  outside  would  come 
within  easy  range.  This  stroke  of  generalship,  added 
to  the  maintenance  of  unbroken  squares  outside  the 
gates  of  the  chateau,  did  much  to  gain  the  great  vic- 
tory at  Waterloo  on  Sunday,  the  18th  of  June,  1815. 

The  historic  Chateau  of  Hougomont  has  gone  into 
decay,  but  the  old  red-brick  walls  are  standing  now. 
In  them  are  thousands  of  bullet  marks  and  scores  of 
French  bullets  still  imbedded. 

My  guide,  granddaughter  of  the  famous  Corporal 
Cotton,  who  was  at  the  battle  and  wrote  the  history 
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of  it,  told  me  that  at  a  distance  the  French  mistook 
the  red  walls  for  the  red  coats  of  the  British,  thereby 
exhausting  their  ammunition,  while  the  allied  army 
on  the  platforms  behind  the  wall  shot  over  the  top 
of  it,  and  did  effective  service. 

For  two  -days  I  had  made  careful  personal  exami- 
nation of  the  position  of  both  armies,  and  had  noted 
the  situation  from  time  to  time  of  Wellington  and 
Napoleon;  but  the  information  appeared  incomplete 
without  searching  out  the  very  rooms  in  which  the 
celebrated  ball  of  the  Duchess  of  Richmond  had 
taken  place.  Four  days  before,  while  at  Brussels,  I 
had  failed  in  this.  Now  I  returned  again,  but  found 
no  one  at  the  hotel  or  public  buildings  to  give  the 
needed  information.  At  last,  through  the  aid  of  an 
experienced  guide,  I  was  taken  to  an  old  book  store; 
obtaining  a  clew  there,  I  drove  at  once  in  the  direc- 
tion indicated.  I  found  the  quaint  old  building  now 
owned  and  occupied  by  the  White  Sisters,  an  order  of 
Nuns.  I  had  been  told  before,  and  now  again  was 
warned  by  my  guide  and  driver,  that  the  occupants 
were  very  guarded  against  notoriety,  that  it  would  be 
quite  impossible  to  gain  an  entrance.  However,  as 
my  motives  were  only  of  the  most  friendly  and  re- 
spectful kind,  I,  with  some  hesitation,  rang  the  bell. 
It  was  answered  by  one  of  the  younger  members  of  the 
Order,  with  her  head  and  shoulders  robed  in  white.  At 
once,  in  diffident  and  hesitating  terms,  I  made  known 
that  I  was  a  tourist  having  just  returned  from  the  far 
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east,  and  would  deem  it  a  great  favor  if  permitted  to 
look  into  the  room  where  the  Duchess  of  Richmond's 
ball  had  taken  place.  A  stern  expression  at  once  came 
over  her  face.  The  reply,  in  clear  English, 
was:  "It  is  quite  impossible;  it  is  not  allowed." 
I  felt,  and  no  doubt  looked,  crestfallen,  and  again 
said  I  had  gone  around  the  globe,  and  had  passed 
through  many  religious  and  charitable  houses  in  the 
East  as  well  as  at  Rome;  that  the  greatest  kindness 
had  been  extended  to  me,  as,  indeed,  to  all  tourists, 
where  nothing  but  friendly  information  was  sought 
for.  That  I  had  returned  from  the  field  of  Waterloo 
the  day  before  chiefly  to  seek  out  the  spot  and  gain  this 
privilege,  all  of  which  would  much  enhance  the  dis- 
appointment a  refusal  at  this  moment  would  cause. 
She  remained  silent  and  motionless  but  a  moment, 
when  she  said :  "  I  will  call  the  Superior."  I  was  at 
once  confronted  by  one  of  the  finest  faces  it  had  ever 
been  my  good  fortune  to  meet.  She  was  perhaps  fifty 
years  of  age,  but  clear,  bright,  and  in  a  modest  way 
quite  commanding.  The  younger  Sister  had  informed 
her  of  my  wishes.  I  bowed  slightly  and  raised  my 
hat,  but  made  no  remark.  She  at  once  said :  "  You 
are  a  stranger,  and,  believe  me,  I  regret  to  refuse  your 
request,  but  it  cannot  be."  I  again  repeated  a  part 
of  my  appeal,  and  added :  "  It  is  a  charitable  Order. 
I  would  contribute  to  that  purpose."  The  reply  was : 
"  No,  that  would  not  have  any  effect ;  I  regret  it  can- 
not be."  The  younger  Nun  stood  behind  the  Su- 
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perior;  her  face  and  kindly  manner  seemed  to  en- 
courage me,  but  when  refused  the  second  time  by 
the  Superior,  I  raised  my  hat,  and  turned  slowly 
and  reluctantly  away.  When  only  a  few  steps 
from  the  door  a  gentle  rapping  attracted  my  at- 
tention. Upon  turning  round,  the  Superior,  with 
the  sweetest  manner  and  voice,  said :  "  This  is 
your  friend "  (referring  to  the  younger  Sister), 
"  you  can  come  in."  It  was  a  small  affair  in  some 
ways,  but  the  most  graciously  granted  and  most 
thankfully  accepted.  They  remarked  that  much  of 
the  place  had  been  built  over,  but  the  ballroom  re- 
mained unchanged.  We  quickly  entered  the  historic 
apartment.  It  has  a  high  ceiling,  and  is  about  thirty 
by  forty  feet  in  size.  To  the  left  of  the  great  open  fire- 
place stood  the  chair  in  which  the  Duke  sat  during 
his  visit  there.  About  ten  feet  from  the  right  side 
of  the  fireplace  is  a  French  window,  leading  out  upon 
a  veranda  overlooking  what  was  then  a  flower  gar- 
den. There  is  a  large  table  standing  the  longer  way 
of  the  room,  which  has  for  many  years  been  the 
worktable  of  the  Sisters. 

I  was  much  struck  with  the  earnest,  pure  and  lofty 
purposes  of  the  charity  workers,  and  after  a  few  min- 
utes of  pleasant  conversation  and  returning  my  heart- 
felt thanks,  I  took  leave  of  this  most  interesting 
abode. 
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Speech  of  Mr.  David  Glass,  Counsel  in  Defense  of  Coyle,  Charged 
with  Murder,  as  Published  at  the  Time — Verdict,  Not  Guilty, 
Delivered  in  Court  House,  London,  Canada,  the  16th  of  De- 
cember, 1872. 

"  May  It  Please  Your  Lordship — 

"  GENTLEMEN  OF  THE  JURY  :  I  appear  in  de- 
fense of  the  prisoner  Coyle.  He  stands,  as  you  know, 
charged  by  indictment  with  the  crime  of  murder.  I 
shall  endeavor  to  point  out  to  you  how  consistent  the 
evidence  is  with  his  entire  innocence,  although  it  is 
no  part  of  his  duty  to  prove  his  innocence,  for  he 
is  innocent,  according  to  law,  until  his  guilt  is  fully 
proven.  [Mr.  Glass  here  read,  from  a  book  on  cir- 
cumstantial evidence,  the  famous  Coleman  case,  and 
others,  to  show  how  some  had  suffered  death  for 
crimes  with  which  they  had  been  charged,  although 
perfectly  innocent.]  The  prisoner  is  charged  with 
a  crime  which  in  all  ages  of  the  world  has  been  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  highest,  if  not  the  very  highest, 
of  which  man  can  be  guilty.  Hence,  the  profound 
solemnity  which  attaches  to  a  trial  like  the  present. 
Solemn  and  responsible  for  my  lord  upon  the  bench ; 
earnest,  thoughtful  and  responsible  for  me,  but  all 
combined  can  in  no  degree  weigh  with  the  pro- 
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f oundly  solemn  and  responsible  position  in  which  you 
are  placed.  The  court  may  err,  I  may  fall  greatly 
short  of  what  I  should  do,  through  want  of  force  in 
bringing  the  case  before  you,  through  want  of  skill, 
defect  of  memory,  or  otherwise,  but  all  these  short- 
comings will  avail  nothing,  if  you  do  not  fail  in  the 
discharge  of  your  duty.  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  what 
is  that  duty?  No  doubt,  his  lordship  will  define  it 
to  you.  At  this  moment,  however,  in  order  to  pre- 
pare your  minds  for  a  brief  exposition  of  the  case 
upon  the  evidence,  I  draw  your  attention  to  the 
words  of  a  learned  author  on  this  subject.  [Mr. 
Glass  read  from  "  Starkie  on  Evidence."]  You 
therefore,  see,  gentlemen,  you  are  to  act  within  cer- 
tain prescribed  rules.  You  are  to  well  and  truly  try 
and  a  true  deliverance  make,  according  to  the  evi- 
dence, so  help  you  God.  You  are  all-powerful,  but 
that  power  implies  great  responsibility,  that  you  will 
cast  from  you  the  shackles  of  public  opinion,  of  popu- 
lar prejudice,  and  with  minds  free  and  unbiassed,  un- 
spotted, as  a  sheet  of  pure  white  paper,  be  prepared 
to  receive  impressions  from  what  appears  in  evi- 
dence before  you,  and  from  this  alone.  You  say 
in  your  hearts  that  this  shall  be  your  case.  But  will 
it  be  ?  All  claim  to  be  free  from  the  effects  of  public 
prejudice,  but  who  can  withstand  that  strange  cur- 
rent, which  seems  to  sweep  away  all  in  its  pathway? 
And  yet  this  tide,  when  passion  or  prejudice  are  its 
promoters,  is  quite  as  likely  to  be  wrong  as  right — 
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all  history  proves  it.  During  the  Middle  Ages,  all 
men  believed  in  witchcraft.  The  tide  swept  over  the 
whole  continent  of  Europe,  the  stream  bearing  every- 
thing before  it.  All  men  stood  aghast  at  the  dread- 
ful something,  understood,  as  they  firmly  believed, 
but  yet  not  understood  at  all.  The  King,  Lords  and 
Commons  were  its  slaves,  the  sacerdotal  office  gave 
holy  sanction  to  it,  the  learned  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge were  its  votaries,  the  wise  and  good  Sir  Mat- 
thew Hale,  bearing  the  insignia  and  robes  of  justice, 
sat  and  delivered  judgment  and  sentence  of  death 
upon  those  found  guilty  of  witchcraft.  All  this  com- 
bined wisdom  thought  they  were  not  and  would  not 
be  swayed  by  public  opinion,  and  yet  gave  daily  ex- 
amples of  their  complete  serfdom  to  this  myth,  which 
was  the  creature  of  prejudice.  Thousands  came  vol- 
untarily forward  and  confessed  that  they  were  witches 
and  were  sentenced  to  be,  and  were,  in  fact,  burned 
alive.  Ten  thousand  fires  blazed  all  over  the  civil- 
ized world,  lighted  to  appease  popular  prejudice.  It 
was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century 
that  any  man  with  sufficient  courage  could  be  found 
to  raise  his  voice  against  this  delusion.  Ultimately, 
light  broke  upon  the  world,  the  light  of  reason  was 
allowed  to  be  enthroned  in  the  place  of  prejudice; 
and  now  all  are  as  firm  disbelievers  as  they  were  then 
believers.  This  is  an  illustration  of  how  dangerous 
it  is  to  be  led  away  by  public  opinion,  and  yet  how 
difficult  it  is  to  resist  it.  But,  gentlemen,  it  is  a 
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solemn  thing  to  do ;  it  is  an  awful  position  to  be  in,  to 
take  an  oath  to  try  a  case  according  to  the  evidence, 
and  yet  to  allow  a  former  prejudice  or  some  per- 
son's opinion  to  step  in  and  do  that  which  according 
to  your  clear  duty  should  be  done  upon  the  evidence 
alone.  You,  gentlemen,  have  been  selected  from  the 
whole  panel  because  of  your  peculiar  suitableness  in 
point  of  intelligence  to  try  this  case.  I  feel,  no  doubt, 
that  you  are  unbiased,  impartial,  upright  men,  well 
suited  to  sit  in  judgment  in  a  case  like  the  present; 
the  watchfulness,  the  close  attention,  the  deep  inter- 
est evinced  by  you  make  it  manifest  that  your  verdict 
will  be  the  result  of  honest  conclusions,  based  upon 
the  evidence.  This  much  I  have  thought  it  my  duty 
to  say,  in  justice  to  you  as  well  as  the  accused,  for  if 
your  verdict  should  be  founded  upon  what  others 
think,  or  your  own  prejudice,  a  doubt  must  and 
would  always  rest  upon  your  minds,  and  a  life  of 
remorse  would  follow.  Others,  who  bear  no  respon- 
sibility, can  easily  tender  cheap  advice  and  can  well 
afford  to  give  vent  to  their  prejudices,  their  hurried 
conclusions.  But,  gentlemen,  upon  you  must  the  re- 
sponsibility rest  forever.  According  to  a  beneficent 
provision  of  British  justice,  all  men  are  in  the  eye 
of  the  law  considered  innocent  until  they  are  proved 
to  be  guilty.  The  uprightness  of  our  manhood  is  thus 
vindicated;  all  men  stand  before  their  fellows  with 
this  just  provision  in  their  favor.  [Mr.  Glass  read 
from  a  book  on  criminal  evidence.]  You  will  there- 
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fore  see  how  completely  the  liege  subjects  of  the 
realm  are  surrounded  by  these  merciful  provisions; 
they  are  not  merely  in  name,  not  brought  up  to  mis- 
lead, but  are  cardinal  principles  of  our  law,  as  nec- 
essary to  be  understood  and  acted  upon  as  trial  by 
jury.  This  presumption  of  innocence  stands  up  to 
shield  us  from  injury,  and  until  that  presumption  is 
removed,  condemnation  cannot  take  place.  The  pris- 
oner is  to  have  the  benefit  of  every  reasonable  doubt ; 
that  is,  if  your  mind  is  poised  as  to  who  really  did 
commit  the  murder.  If  you  think  it  might  have  been 
done  by  some  other  than  Coyle,  and  that  he  may,  in 
fact,  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  these  are  all 
what  are  called  reasonable  doubts ;  it  is  a  part  of  your 
sworn  duty  to  give  the  prisoner  the  benefit  of  them, 
and  if  they  are  in  your  mind,  to  acquit  him.  Do  not 
create  a  doubt  in  order  to  set  this  man  free;  but,  as 
you  value  your  own  future  safety  and  happiness,  be- 
ware how  you  dispel  from  your  minds  and  hearts  an 
honest  doubt.  If  one  arises,  it  is  the  prisoner's  right 
to  have  the  full  benefit  of  it;  remembering  also  that 
a  wise  judge,  a  father  in  our  courts,  has  laid  it  down 
as  a  principle  that  it  is  better  that  ten  guilty  men 
should  go  free  than  that  one  innocent  man  should 
perish.  When  the  paltry  consideration  of  dollars  and 
cents  are  at  stake,  jurors  can  afford  to  cavil  and  ac- 
commodate each  other,  but  this  is  not  the  case  when 
dealing  with  the  God-given  principle  of  life.  A 
weapon  when  once  driven  in,  even  the  sacrifice  of 
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your  own  life  could  not  pluck  it  out  again.  Where 
is  the  truth?  This  is  a  question  I  have  asked  myself 
in  the  busy  streets  and  in  the  solitary  hours  of  the 
night;  it  is  what  we  are  in  search  of  now;  to  find  it 
and  give  effect  to  it  are  the  purposes  of  courts  of  law. 
With  this  in  view,  let  us  look  at  the  prisoner,  and  the 
circumstances  surrounding  this  case:  He  is  nineteen 
years  of  age,  weighing  one  hundred  and  thirty 
pounds;  five  feet  six  inches  in  height;  an  open  coun- 
tenance, with  full  eye,  regular,  well-formed  features, 
altogether  a  pleasing,  agreeable  appearance;  talk  to 
him  and  you  will  find  him  frank,  open,  honest  and  ap- 
parently truthful;  not  volatile,  wayward  or  passion- 
ate, but  quiet,  sober  and  candid ;  these  are  the  impres- 
sions which  all  form  who  converse  any  time  with  him; 
his  appearance  is  in  his  favor,  as  well  as  his  conver- 
sation; and,  what  is  better,  every  word  of  evidence 
on  the  subject  goes  to  show  the  truthfulness  of  these 
favorable  impressions;  an  industrious,  hard-working 
boy,  not  associated  with  low  or  idle  company,  no 
crime  ever  laid  to  his  charge ;  he  has  not  only  the  pre- 
sumption of  innocence  in  his  favor,  but  his  appear- 
ance, his  conversation,  and,  what  is  more,  the  evidence 
preponderating  strongly  in  his  favor.  Passing  from 
the  outline  of  the  case,  the  appearance  and  character 
of  the  prisoner,  let  us  proceed  at  once  to  investigate 
the  proofs.  Now,  what  are  they  ?  George  Campbell 
was  found  dead  on  the  morning  of  the  15th  of  July, 
1871,  at  about  two  o'clock;  when  daylight  came,  a 
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pistol  was  found  at  his  bedside,  loaded  with  a  piece 
of  lead  and  wadded  with  a  leaf;  whether  the  pistol 
had  ever  been  used  in  any  way  or  not  it  is  impossible 
to  tell;  it  certainly  was  not  the  instrument  of  death; 
a  pistol  like  that  had  been  sold  by  Taylor  &  Free- 
man, of  St.  Mary's,  on  the  Saturday  evening  prior  to 
the  murder;  Coyle  was  in  St.  Mary's  on  that  evening, 
as  many  hundreds  of  others  were ;  amongst  them  were 
Mclntyre  and  Brimicombe,  as  far  from  their  homes 
as  Coyle  was ;  the  person  who  bought  the  pistol  had 
a  hat  on  similar  to  the  one  that  was  worn  by  Coyle. 
This  is  not  at  all  unusual.  It  is  a  cheap,  useful  and 
durable  hat,  generally  worn  by  all  who  work  exposed 
to  the  sun  during  the  summer  months;  so  that,  no 
doubt,  on  the  July  evening  in  question,  many  thou- 
sands had  on  similar  hats  in  and  around  St.  Mary's. 
The  person  who  bought  the  pistol  was  different  alto- 
gether from  Coyle.  He  was  twenty  to  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  stouter,  and  of  a  light  complexion,  and 
wore  a  long  linen  coat.  A  light  complexion  implies 
light  hair,  light  eyes,  and  bright,  fair  skin;  as  dif- 
ferent from  a  dark-complexioned  man  as  darkness 
is  from  daylight.  These  differences  in  complexion 
are  well  known  to  you,  gentlemen.  Besides  the  light 
and  dark  complexioned  classes,  there  is  a  large  mid- 
dle class,  who  represent  a  mixture  between  the  two. 
But  the  complexion  of  the  man  who  bought  the  pistol 
was  so  marked  as  to  rivet  attention,  even  upon  an 
interview  of  a  few  moments.  Coyle  is  a  good  type  of 
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a  dark-complexioned  man;  jet-black  hair,  thick,  heavy, 
black  eyebrows,  black  eyes  and  dark  skin;  a  marked, 
indeed  a  striking,  type  of  what  is  known  in  every- 
day life  as  a  dark-complexioned  man.  Coyle  never 
had  a  linen  coat,  and  on  the  evening  in  question  wore 
a  short  gray  coat.  This  is  the  evidence  on  behalf  of 
the  crown.  They  prove  themselves  out  of  court,  ancfi 
then  by  means  repugnant  to  fairness  and  justice  they 
try  to  bolster  up  a  case  whereby  they  may  get  back 
into  court  again.  Repugnant  to  justice  and  human- 
ity were  the  moral  tortures  to  which  this  man  has 
been  subjected.  It  is  said :  '  But  if  he  is  guilty, 
every  means  should  be  employed  to  find  out  the  guilt, 
right  or  wrong.'  This  was  the  argument  used  to  jus- 
tify the  use  of  the  crimps,  the  thumbscrews  and  the 
rack.  This  is  why  credence  was  given  to  the  witch, 
the  soothsayer  and  the  diviner.  This  is  why  the 
books  are  full  of  thousands  who  have  died  innocently, 
because  of  the  means  employed  to  compass  their  de- 
struction. A  suspicion  once  aroused,  and  then  '  trifles 
light  as  air  are  confirmation  strong  as  Holy  Writ.' 
But,  thank  God,  we  live  in  a  different  age,  an  age 
when  reason  in  its  majesty  and  power  stands  forward 
to  rebuke  an  age  of  prejudice  and  passion.  All  men 
are  now  considered  innocent  until  their  guilt  is 
proven.  But  in  this  (Coyle's)  case,  we  are  supposed 
to  pervert  the  law,  and  first  to  presume  his  guilt. 
Even  the  judiciary  of  the  country  have  taken  official 
notice  of  this.  His  Lordship,  Mr.  Justice  Gwynne, 
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in  his  charge  to  the  grand  jury  at  the  fall  assizes  of 
last  year,  in  this  courthouse,  severely  condemned  the 
treatment  of  the  prisoner,  and  said  ( it  was  contrary 
to  British  practice  and  British  fair  play.7  Who  can 
he  safe  for  a  moment  if  a  suspicion  is  cast  upon  him 
and  then  dogged  night  and  day,  and  every  act,  word 
and  gesture  construed  into  evidence  of  guilt?  He 
who  seeks  for  something  is  anxious  to  find  it ;  he  who 
seeks  for  proofs  of  guilt  is  anxious  to  find  them. 
Hence,  the  overdrawn  interpretation  put  upon  any 
circumstances  by  the  detective  or  the  spy,  and  this  is 
why  such  evidence  is  most  unreliable.  [Mr.  Glass 
read  from  Taylor  on  Evidence.]  A  man  was  found 
to  crouch  himself  down  close  to  a  wall  and  try  to 
catch  some  word  that  might  fall  upon  his  ear  or  im- 
agine some  word,  to  do  what  ?  To  take  the  life  of  this 
man.  I  might  dwell  long  and  severely  upon  this 
conduct ;  I  will  not,  but  certainly  this  is  a  debased,  a 
cruel  act,  for  any  man  to  lend  himself  to.  This  was 
the  evening  prior  to  the  execution  of  Mrs.  Campbell 
for  the  murder  of  her  husband,  George  Campbell. 
The  same  crime  Coyle  is  now  being  tried  for.  That 
she  did  commit  the  murder  there  now  seems  to  be  no 
doubt,  and  the  only  question  is,  had  she  any  assist- 
ance in  the  commission  of  this  awful  tragedy;  or 
what  motive  had  she  for  killing  her  husband  ?  The 
only  motives  appearing  upon  the  evidence  are  the 
heartburnings  and  bitterness  which  arose  about  a 
five-hundred-dollar  note  which  old  Mr.  Campbell 
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owed  to  George,  and  the  discovery  by  her,  as  she  said, 
of  the  criminal  intercourse  between  her  husband  and 
Mrs.  John  McWain.  It  appears  that  after  George 
got  married  and  went  out  from  his  father's  house, 
the  old  man  owed  him  $500 — it  matters  not  how  that 
came  about — the  $500  was  then  owed  to  the  de- 
ceased George  Campbell  by  his  father;  the  father 
gave  a  note  for  this  at  a  long  date,  but  the  note  was 
not  made  to  order  or  to  bearer,  for  the  express  rea- 
son that  if  anything  happened  to  George,  his  wife 
and  family  should  not  get  the  benefit  of  it.  Upon 
this  Mrs.  Campbell  gave  vent  to  violent  passion.  Old 
Mr.  Campbell  says  her  passions  were  something 
dreadful;  she  became  quite  wild  with  rage;  she  could 
be  heard  forty  rods  from  the  house;  this  is  the  way 
she  acted  when  living  with  him;  therefore,  although 
she  might  never  expect  to  get  one  cent  of  the  $500, 
the  mere  fact  of  making  her  an  exception,  and  pre- 
meditating, as  she  thought,  a  wrong  to  her,  was  an 
insult  she  could  not  endure.  George,  at  her  instance, 
no  doubt,  took  advice  of  a  lawyer  at  St.  Mary's  and 
found  from  that  advice  that,  notwithstanding  the  pre- 
caution of  the  old  man,  in  the  event  of  George  dying 
his  family  could  collect  the  note.  This,  old  Mr. 
Campbell  discovered,  and  set  about  getting  the  note 
out  of  his  son  George's  hands,  and,  strange  to  say,  a 
few  weeks  prior  to  the  murder,  he  did  get  the  note 
away  from  George  upon  the  promise  of  a  horse  and 
cow.  Whatever  Mrs.  Campbell's  exasperation  might 
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have  been  at  old  Mr.  Campbell's  previous  conduct, 
and  the  willing  dupe  her  husband  appears  to  have 
been — this  last  act,  no  doubt,  completely  maddened 
her — it  may  be  urged  that  this  is  not  a  sufficient  mo- 
tive.    It  might  not  be  for  one  out  of  a  hundred 
thousand  men  or  women,  and  yet  one  out  of  a  million 
has  been  found  to  whom  the  motive  was  sufficient. 
You  must  remember  that  we  are  all  differently  con- 
stituted; there  are  no  two  beings  in  all  nature  alike; 
no  two  heads,  no  two  hearts  of  the  1,000,000,000,  all 
made  in  the  image  of  God,  yet  no  two  faces  alike. 
What  would  sink  deep  into  the  soul  of  one  man,  falls 
upon  another  like  a  senseless  clod.     Old  Mr.  Camp- 
bell and  his  daughter  both  prove  that  the  note  had 
been  given  up  several  weeks  before,  and  do  you  think 
Mrs.  Campbell  did  not  know  about  it,  did  not  know 
about  this  $500,  which  was  all  on  earth  to  them;  they 
in  their  lonely  cabin  had  not  much  to  talk  about; 
this  was  the  chief  part,  if  not  all  their  earthly  goods, 
and  day  by  day  their  thoughts  turned  to  it;  what  rest- 
eth  in  the  heart  cometh  often  to  the  lips;  it  was  a 
general   topic   of   conversation;   old  Mr.    Campbell 
proves,  and  so  does  his  daughter,  that  the  giving  up 
of  that  note  was  to  be  strictly  private  (the  chief  infer- 
ence being  that  owing  to  the  talk  there  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell flew  into  a  passion);  she  was  to  be  kept  in  the 
dark  until  the  $500  note  was  handed  over  for  a  prom- 
ise of  a  horse  and  a  cow ;  yes,  it  was  kept  in  the  dark 
until  their  all  was  surrendered.     But  could  such  a 
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thing  be  kept  in  the  dark  from  Phoebe  Campbell? 
This  marvelous  woman,  although  dwelling  within  the 
walls  of  that  log  cabin,  was  one  of  the  prodigies  of 
the  nineteenth  century;  she  will  occupy  a  niche  in 
the  history  of  this  country  as  having  enacted  one  of 
the  greatest  tragedies  of  her  age;  it  was  from  her 
that  old  Mr.  Campbell  and  his  son  George  were  to 
keep  this  secret  about  the  note;  she  was  to  be  kept 
in  the  dark;  she  with  her  strong  masculine  will!  but 
do  you  think  she  was  ?  You  answer  '  no,'  because 
the  woman's  physical  and  mental  powers  made  her 
a  master  spirit.  The  counsel  for  the  crown  in  the 
trial  of  Phoebe  Campbell  said  that  the  jury  might 
think  the  amount  at  stake  a  small  one  to  induce  such 
a  crime,  but  that  a  murder  had  been  committed  at 
Kingston  at  one  time  for  $26.  It  seemed  to  be  his 
opinion  that  she,  unaided  and  alone,  had  killed  and 
then  mutilated  her  husband  in  the  way  that  he  was 
found.  Now,  in  the  voluminous  testimony  before  you, 
it  is  impossible  to  settle  positively  upon  any  definite 
theory;  there  are  three  ways,  any  one  of  which  the 
crime  may  have  been  committed.  He  may  have  been 
killed  by  two  men,  as  at  first  stated;  he  may  have 
been  killed  by  one  strong  man,  as  was  charged  against 
John  Me  Wain;  or  he  may  have  been  killed  by  Mrs. 
Campbell  alone.  This  latter  theory  seems  to  be  the 
one  generally  accepted  by  students  of  the  evidence. 
But  let  us  look  at  the  three  as  they  have  been  proved 
before  you.  The  day  after  the  murder  Mrs.  Camp- 
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bell,  upon  her  oath  before  the  coroner's  jury,  stated 
that  two  men,  with  blackened  faces,  had  come  and 
killed  her  husband.  They  were  not  so  tall  as  her 
husband.  Now,  on  that  very  night  two  men,  namely, 
Davis  and  Priestly,  lodged  in  a  house  not  far  distant. 
Priestly  lived  at  Thorndale,  but,  as  he  says,  was  on 
his  way  to  Clipperton's  and  remained  all  night  at 
Davis's  house.  Lights  were  seen  in  that  house  at  mid- 
night. The  next  morning,  when  aroused  by  Suther- 
land, they  were  much  longer  in  coming  to  the  door 
than  usual,  ten  minutes,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  fumb- 
ling about  doing  something  inside,  and  when  Davis 
came  to  the  door  and  was  informed  of  the  murder,  he 
at  once  asked :  i  Did  they  get  the  money  ? '  On  the 
following  day  Davis  was  at  the  funeral;  Constable 
Phair  arrested  him  on  suspicion  of  the  murder,  put 
him  in  irons,  and  immediately  drove  to  Davis' s  house 
to  make  a  search  for  anything  that  would  corroborate 
those  suspicions.  When  there,  Phair  found  a  pair 
of  trousers  with  large  blotches  of  blood  across  the 
front.  Phair  returned  with  Davis  to  where  the  people 
attending  the  funeral  were  assembled,  exposed  the 
blood-stained  garments,  and  declared  that  they  had 
the  right  man.  He  and  Priestly  were  brought  to 
this  city  and  lodged  in  jail.  I  was  sent  for  to  defend 
Davis,  and  found  the  clothing  which  had  been  brought 
in  with  him  covered  with  what  appeared  to  be  large 
clots  of  blood.  They  were  kept  in  prison  for  about 
ten  days,  and  then,  without  a  trial  or  investigation 
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of  any  kind,  turned  out  of  prison.  But  up  to  this 
day  the  blood-stained  garments  have  never  been  seen 
or  returned  to  Davis.  These  men  would  correspond 
in  size  with  the  men  named  in  Mrs.  Campbell's  depo- 
sitions. Either  one  of  them  would  correspond  in  age, 
size,  build  and  complexion  with  the  man  who  bought 
the  pistol  at  St.  Mary's  much  better  than  the  prisoner 
Coyle  does.  On  that  morning,  fresh  footprints  were 
found  not  far  from  the  house  of  Davis,  and  a  strange 
dog  was  seen  running  from  the  direction  of  Camp- 
bell's house  to  Davis's.  In  addition  to  this  you  will 
say  that  if  the  killing  took  place  after  a  severe  strug- 
gle it  would  require  the  power  of  two  men,  or  one 
very  strong  man,  to  accomplish  it — for  you  will  ob- 
serve that  the  wrist  of  Campbell  was  not  cut  while 
in  bed,  or  the  bed  would  have  been  covered  with 
blood.  I  present  the  facts  as  they  appear  in  evidence, 
and  leave  you  to  be  the  judges  of  what  weight  you 
will  attach  to  them.  Now  we  come  to  the  second 
theory,  viz.,  that  the  murder  may  have  been  com- 
mitted by  one  strong  man.  Mrs.  Campbell  has  identi- 
fied John  McWain  as  being  the  man  who  came  at 
the  dead  hour  of  the  night  and  killed  her  husband. 
Twice,  straight  to  his  face,  looking  him  straight  in 
the  eye,  has  she  charged  him  with  the  crime,  in  this 
very  court  room.  He  is  a  man  of  great  breadth  of 
chest,  powerful  in  limb  and  muscle — a  strange  man 
— he  works  at  night  and  stays  in  by  days.  He  is  a 
man  of  bad  character,  having  passed  a  term  in  prison 
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for  thefts  committed  by  him.  He  was  not  at  the 
funeral,  though  living  close  by.  He  was  one  of  the 
very  first  arrested  and  lodged  in  jail.  John  McWain 
has  a  son  about  the  size  of  the  boy  who  bought  the 
pistol  from  Taylor  &  Freeman.  Perhaps  a  strong 
man  like  John  Me  Wain  might  press  George  Camp- 
bell against  the  wall,  where  the  blood  blotches  were 
— his  motive  being  to  resent  an  insult  to  his  wife  and 
to  obtain  money.  Some  days  before  he  inquired  if 
old  Me  Wain  had  got  his  money,  meaning  the  thou- 
sand dollars  which  Me  Wain  drew  from  the  bank  on 
the  Saturday  before.  You,  therefore,  see  what  a 
strong  circumstantial  case  is  made  out  against  him. 
He  is  the  only  person  identified  and  sworn  to  by 
Mrs.  Campbell  as  having  committed  the  murder,  and, 
therefore,  with  the  chain  of  circumstances  against 
him,  together  with  her  pointed  evidence,  if  he  had 
been  placed  upon  his  trial,  he  would  have  had  a  poor 
chance  of  escape.  Now,  this  is  the  second  theory 
that  one  strong  man  may  have  killed  George  Camp- 
bell. You  will  observe  that  the  evidence  strongly 
sustains  either  one  of  these  theories — either  one  of 
them  in  my  mind  presenting  more  point,  more  force 
and  more  reason  to  sustain  it  than  the  case  against 
Coyle,  now  before  you  (to  which  I  shall  soon  ask 
your  attention  in  detail).  After  looking  at  these 
two  theories,  I  now  come  to  the  third  theory;  viz., 
that  Mrs.  Campbell  may  have  killed  her  husband 
unaided  and  alone.  She  was  the  wife  of  George 
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Campbell,  and,  therefore,  on  the  night  of  the  murder, 
at  the  time  of  the  killing,  without  regard  to  her 
words,  we  may  presume  she  was  present.  At  two 
o'clock  next  morning  she  was  found  near  to  the 
murdered  man  by  three  neighbors.  She  was  a  woman 
strangely  constituted  by  nature — broad  build,  with 
great  muscular  power,  self-possessed,  with  great  cun- 
ning and  secretiveness,  full  of  imagination  and  in- 
vention for  every  emergency — volatile,  even  merry, 
with  a  powerful,  lurking,  panther-like  reserve  power 
showing  itself  in  every  look  and  movement,  with 
nerves  of  iron  and  a  powerful  will ;  a  resolution  once 
made,  she  was  determined  and  unflagging  in  carrying 
it  into  effect ;  but,  predominant  above  all  these  other 
peculiarities,  was  her  great  selfishness.  Let  every  per- 
son and  everything  fall,  if  she  could  only  stand.  This 
is  the  person  who  was  found  close  to  the  body  of 
George  Campbell  on  the  morning  of  the  15th  of  July; 
she  had,  what  appeared  to  her,  no  doubt,  a  strong 
motive  for  committing  the  deed,  viz.:  that  George 
Campbell  allowed  his  father  to  frustrate  her  at  every 
point  and  deprived  her  of  every  cent  they  had.  Why 
did  George  Campbell  want  his  wife  to  be  kept  in  the 
dark  about  the  transaction?  Old  Mr.  Campbell  and 
his  daughter  say  that  George  did  want  this — you 
naturally  ask  what  was  the  cause?  and  you  answer, 
that  it  was  because  he  knew  her  and  had  a  dread  of 
her.  He  told  his  father  that  if  he  had  known  all 
he  then  knew,  he  would  not  have  been  married.  She 
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stated,  on  oath,  that  some  months  before  this  she 
had  discovered  that  her  husband  had  had  criminal 
intercourse  with  the  wife  of  John  Me  Wain;  if  true, 
in  a  woman  of  her  strange,  stoic  firmness,  this  may 
have  constituted  an  additional  motive,  more  powerful 
than  even  the  money  itself.  She  was  arrested  upon 
suspicion  of  the  murder,  cast  into  prison,  and  from 
that  moment  her  whole  genius  was  brought  to  bear 
in  order  (as  she  repeatedly  said)  to  avoid  being 
hanged,  her  mind  readily  falling  into  any  channel 
which  would  likely  meet  with  public  belief;  first 
charging  one  and  then  another ;  first  telling  one  story 
and  then  another,  until  every  vestige  of  faith  in  her 
utterances  was  completely  lost  and  gone  forever.  The 
arts  by  which  she  tried  to  save  herself  hurried  on 
her  ruin.  She  was  tried  for  the  murder,  found  guilty, 
and  condemned  to  die  on  the  20th  day  of  June  of 
this  year.  But,  notwithstanding  that,  the  Governor 
still  had  the  power  up  to  the  very  moment  when  the 
fatal  bolt  was  drawn  to  alter  the  sentence  and  give 
back  her  life  again.  In  many  cases,  when  the  victim 
has  stood  upon  the  scaffold,  a  reprieve  has  come,  and 
life  has  been  saved.  She  knew  this  perfectly  well, 
and,  therefore,  in  this  emergency  invented  a  story 
which,  no  doubt,  staggered  the  Governor  in  Council, 
and  it  came  within  a  hairbreadth  of  saving  her 
life;  she  knew  well  that  to  protest  her  innocence 
would  no  longer  avail  anything,  and  therefore  she 
gave  to  the  world  a  fourth  interpretation  of  how  the 
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murder  took  place.  In  this,  in  express  words,  she 
confessed  being  guilty,  but  charged  that  another  per- 
son then  living  was  guilty  also.  By  this,  no  doubt, 
she  nearly  saved  her  own  life,  for  that  life  became 
necessary  to  establish  the  guilt  of  the  person  she  then 
charged.  By  this  crafty  device,  if  it  had  been  be- 
lieved by  the  Governor  in  Council,  she  would  have 
prolonged  her  own  life  for  some  months,  and  no 
doubt  she  thought  that  being  a  woman  she  might 
then  have  had  her  sentence  commuted  to  penitentiary 
for  life,  but  after  all  that  had  passed,  all  the  state- 
ments and  counter  statements  that  had  been  made, 
the  Governor  in  Council  totally  disregarded  her  word, 
and  allowed  the  execution  to  take  place.  Her  death 
alone  was  sufficient  to  show  her  to  be  a  marvelous 
woman,  with  stoic  power  and  firmness  greater  than 
any  ten  men.  The  heavy  tread  of  the  executioner, 
the  mournful  presence  of  the  man  of  God  come  to 
administer  the  last  consoling  prayer  of  the  Church, 
where  all  but  one  quailed — that  one  was  stoic  and 
unmoved  as  a  pillar  of  lead.  As  she  lived,  so  she 
died.  This  is  the  woman  whom  Blackmore,  McDon- 
ald and  Craig  found  near  to  the  body  of  George 
Campbell  on  that  eventful  morning,  with  the  palms 
of  both  hands  covered  with  blood;  she  was  there, 
she  had  motives  that  prompted  the  deed,  she  has  been 
tried  and  condemned  for  it,  she  has  confessed  it 
and  suffered  death.  If  she  did  it  alone  and  unaided, 
how  did  she  do  it?  All  the  weapons  with  which  the 
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crime  was  committed  are  proved  to  have  been  the 
property  of  her  late  husband.  But  a  pistol  was  found 
there  which  no  one  can  remember  of  having  seen  in 
the  possession  of  Campbell  or  his  wife  prior  to  that 
morning.  The  pistol  was  not  used  in  the  commission 
of  the  crime,  but  it  was  there,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  it  was  one  of  two  pistols  sold  sometime  be- 
fore by  Taylor  &  Freeman,  of  St.  Marys.  Then, 
how  did  the  killing  take  place?  I  have  acted  for 
several  of  the  persons  arrested,  charged  with  this 
murder,  and  have  carefully  studied  every  phase  and 
branch  of  the  case  from  the  first.  Within  a  few 
days  after  the  crime  I  went  to  the  house  and  ex- 
amined it  carefully;  within  the  last  few  days  I 
did  so  for  the  second  time.  I  have  heard  what 
has  been  said  in  evidence,  and  after  all  this  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  which,  no  doubt,  you  have 
come  to,  viz.,  that  a  human  hand  smeared  the 
blood  on  that  ax  handle  and  upon  that  knife.  That 
the  reason  was  that  after  the  killing  took  place  the 
imprints  of  bloody  hands  were  upon  the  ax-handle 
and  upon  the  knife;  then  to  remove  these  imprints, 
the  whole  ax-handle  and  knife  were  smeared  over 
with  blood.  The  ingenuity  that  suggested  this,  sug- 
gested the  casting  of  clots  of  blood  with  a  cloth 
against  the  wall,  and  the  throwing  of  it  around  the 
room  upon  the  clothing  and  furniture,  and  the  driv- 
ing of  the  back  of  the  ax  through  the  thin  inch-board 
floor,  for  a  blow  directed  at  an  object  in  front  would 
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not  come  with  force  upon  the  floor.  We  know  that 
by  human  hands  blood  was  used,  we  have  it  in  the 
deposition  of  Mrs.  Campbell  herself,  we  have  it  in 
the  living  evidence  of  the  blood  upon  the  articles 
now  before  us,  and  if  used  in  one  place,  in  all  likeli- 
hood it  was  used  in  other  places.  I  will  show  you 
that  no  struggle  took  place.  In  all  human  probability 
he  was  killed  in  this  way:  Campbell  was  asleep,  ly- 
ing upon  his  left  side,  the  room  was  light,  the  ax 
was  raised  over  him,  and  a  blow  well  directed  upon 
the  skull  broke  it  in.  This  would  not  cause  a  great 
effusion  of  blood,  and  yet  would  produce  almost  in- 
stant death;  enough  of  blood  did  trickle  down  to 
make  the  blood  stains  in  the  hollow  of  the  pillow; 
Dr.  Foster  says  it  was  not  a  blotch,  but  a  stain;  the 
cutting  of  the  wrist  did  not  take  place  while  in  the 
bed,  or  else  the  sheets  would  have  been  covered  with 
blood — it  did  not  take  place  in  any  struggle  around 
the  room,  for  from  that  cut  a  stream  would  flow,  cov- 
ering the  floor  in  every  part,  in  which  the  feet  of 
Campbell  would  come  in  contact,  and  the  soles  of 
them  would  be  covered  with  blood ;  but  when  dead, 
the  soles  of  the  feet  were  free  from  the  marks  of 
blood  as  when  living.  No,  gentlemen,  there  was  no 
struggle,  the  hands  were  free  from  wounds,  the  feet 
were  free  from  blood;  McDonald  says  there  were 
splashes  of  blood  against  the  wall  and  the  marks  of 
bloody  fingers  against  the  door,  as  if  rubbed  on;  the 
subtleness  that  smeared  the  ax  and  knife  with 
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blood  also  prepared  the  other  appearances  of  a  strug- 
gle ;  for  what  reason  ?  to  show  that  she  could  not  have 
done  all  this  alone;  blood  was  on  her  hands  when 
she  came  to  the  house  of  Mrs.  Wiseman ;  James  Wise- 
man says  he  thinks  there  was  no  struggle;  in  his 
evidence  he  says  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  man  had 
been  drawn  out  of  the  bed,  the  sheet  had  been  drawn 
round  or  down  somewhat.  In  this  man's  evidence 
we  see  another  feature  of  how  the  crime  was  com- 
mitted; after  that  first  blow,  the  die  was  cast,  the 
demon  of  death  reveled  wildly;  the  man,  perhaps  in 
a  paroxysm,  leaped  to  the  floor,  only  to  fall  dead 
upon  it,  or  was  dragged  from  the  bed  in  the  frenzy 
of  excitement  which  the  awful  moment  created,  and 
then  literally  chopped  to  pieces  upon  the  floor;  this 
is  where  the  wrist  was  cut;  the  body  was  surrounded 
with  blood ;  the  room  was  light,  so  that  a  score  of 
blows  came  directly  upon  the  head  and  face,  the  fiend  of 
destruction  not  abating  until  a  knife  was  sought  and 
the  throat  was  cut  in  order  to  make  the  work  of 
death  beyond  peradventure.  Those  who  have  studied 
the  subject  say  that  this  is  the  work  of  an  infuriated 
woman;  in  her  desperation  and  frenzy,  not  knowing 
when  to  stay  her  hand,  not  knowing  when  the  work 
of  death  was  completed;  to  prove  that  this  is  true 
we  have  her  arrest,  her  trial,  her  condemnation,  her 
confession  and  her  execution;  this  third  theory  of 
the  murder  seemed  to  have  been  accepted  by  the 
learned  counsel  for  the  crown  upon  her  own  prose- 
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cution;  and  since,  that  has  been  received  as  the  true 
one ;  no  footprints  were  found  about  the  house,  no 
stains  of  blood  upon  the  fences — all  solitary  and 
alone  she  would  appear  to  have  committed  this  great 
crime.  I  have,  gentlemen,  drawn  your  attention  to 
three  theories,  by  any  one  of  which  George  Campbell 
might  have  lost  his  life ;  and  now  I  ask  you  to  come 
with  me  back  to  look  at  the  case  of  the  prisoner, 
Coyle.  He  was  born  in  the  county  of  Brant ;  left  an 
orphan  at  ten.  From  that  until  fifteen  he  worked 
for  a  farmer  in  that  township.  The  farmer  sold  out, 
and  Coyle  came  into  Downey,  near  St.  Mary's,  and 
worked  during  the  harvest.  Joseph  Me  Wain  then 
employed  him  permanently  by  the  year.  He  was 
then  fifteen  years  of  age — a  poor,  ragged,  dependent 
orphan  boy.  Mrs.  Campbell  had  been  married  some- 
time before  and  was  residing  with  her  husband  at 
the  house  of  old  Mr.  Campbell.  George  Campbell 
and  his  wife  came  afterwards  to  reside  with  Mr. 
Joseph  McWain,  where  they  remained  until  the  early 
part  of  June,  1871,  when  they  removed  to  the  small 
house  in  which  George  Campbell  was  killed  on  the 
15th  of  July  following.  The  promoters  of  this  pros- 
ecution have  attempted  to  establish  some  undue 
friendship  between  this  young  lad  and  Mrs.  Campbell. 
In  this,  on  every  point  they  have  signally  failed,  for 
the  best  of  reasons,  that  it  has  never  been  more  or 
less  than  a  base,  groundless  slander — never  mooted 
during  the  lifetime  of  Campbell,  and  never  thought 
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of  until  some  motive  was  to  be  supplied  for  the  mur- 
der. The  ingenuity  of  the  detectives  was  then  em- 
ployed in  building  up  a  case  upon  this  theory,  the 
wretched  breaking  down  of  which  shows  how  neces- 
sary it  is  to  have  some  truth  to  build  upon.  Could 
they  have  lived  years  in  the  same  house  without  signs 
of  intimacy,  if  there  were  any  ?  On  the  1st  of  July, 
1871 — Dominion  Day — Coyle  asked  his  master,  Mr. 
Joseph  Me  Wain,  to  allow  him  to  come  to  London 
to  attend  the  sports.  Me  Wain  refused,  owing  to 
some  work  requiring  attention,  but  he  told  Coyle  that 
he  could  go  over  to  St.  Mary's  some  afternoon.  On 
the  7th  of  the  same  month  Coyle  met  Stretch  and 
told  him  he  was  going  to  St.  Mary's  the  next  day. 
The  same  was  told  to  young  Hugh  McWain ;  in  fact, 
it  was  generally  known  by  all  round.  Was  that  the 
conduct  of  one  who  was  going  to  buy  an  instrument 
to  commit  murder  with?  If  his  motives  had  been 
dark  and  villainous,  would  not  his  actions  have  been 
secret  and  stealthy,  not  open  and  aboveboard  as  they 
really  were.  Well,  on  the  8th  of  July  McWain  was 
in  London.  He  was  a  contractor  on  the  railway  for 
the  supply  of  wood.  He  drew  on  the  contract  out  of 
the  bank  one  thousand  dollars.  This  was  the  8th  of 
July.  On  the  evening  of  that  day,  Coyle,  after  taking 
his  tea  and  putting  things  in  order  about  the  place, 
rode  quietly  down  the  lane  from  the  house,  and  away 
to  St.  Mary's.  This  was  the  Saturday  evening  prior 
to  the  murder  of  Campbell.  As  Coyle  rode  along 
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the  road,  and  when  opposite  the  door  of  the  house 
of  Mrs.  Williams — which  is  close  to  the  roadside — 
he  reined  up  his  horse  and  sat  talking  to  her  for  a 
little.  His  personal  appearance  at  that  time  is  de- 
scribed by  Mrs.  Williams.  This  was  about  eight 
o'clock.  Coyle  rode  on  to  St.  Mary's,  put  up  his 
horse  at  the  Stone  Tavern,  and  then  went  to  a  barber 
shop.  It  being  Saturday  evening,  the  shop  was  crowd- 
ed with  customers.  He  went  to  another  shop  and 
found  it  the  same  way.  He  then  walked  up  to  the 
market  place  and  found  that  the  Townsend  family 
were  performing.  A  crowd  was  about  the  door  lis- 
tening to  the  music.  Coyle  remained  there  until 
nearly  ten  o'clock,  and  returned  to  make  some  small 
purchases  and  have  his  hair  cut  and  a  shave.  On  his 
way  down  he  went  into  a  store  and  bought  blacking 
and  brush  for  25  cents;  gum  drops,  candies  and  other 
trifles  for  15  cents ;  he  then  went  on  down  to  the 
barber  shop;  there  were  still  several  persons  there, 
among  whom  were  two  persons,  Brimacombe  and  Mc- 
Intyre,  from  Downey,  known  to  Coyle  when  he  re- 
sided in  that  township;  Brimacombe  was  present  at 
the  two  former  courts,  but,  as  his  father  now  tells 
you,  is  in  the  states  and  his  address  cannot  be  found ; 
the  barber  also  recollects  the  circumstances;  they  all 
describe  the  personal  appearance  of  Coyle  at  about 
half  past  nine  o'clock  that  night ;  he  had  long,  thick, 
black  hair;  his  face  rough,  being  unshaven  for  weeks; 
his  eyes  black,  with  heavy  black  eyebrows ;  his  natu- 
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rally  dark  complexion  was  made  tawny  and  blacker 
still  by  exposure  to  the  summer  sun ;  he  wore  a  short 
gray  coat.  This  was  the  appearance  of  the  prisoner 
at  ten  o'clock  on  the  night  the  pistol  was  bought.  On 
that  same  evening,  about  half  past  seven,  the  pistol 
was  purchased  by  a  man  between  twenty  and  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  somewhat  stouter  than  the  pris- 
oner, light  complexion,  light  hair,  light  eyes  and  fair 
skin;  the  man  wore  a  long  linen  coat.  Gentlemen, 
you  say  in  your  hearts  that  this  is  conclusive,  and 
you  want  no  more.  When  Coyle  rode  over  to  St. 
Mary's  he  had  four  dollars  in  his  pocket,  which  he 
had  been  paid  a  few  days  before  by  Me  Wain.  He 
expended  about  one  dollar  in  brush,  blacking,  hair 
cutting,  shaving,  treating  and  paying  for  keep  of  his 
horse.  He  brought  home  three  dollars,  one  of  which 
he  paid  to  young  Hugh  McWain,  and  the  other  two 
dollars  were  found  in  his  pocketbook  after  his  arrest 
If  you  require  any  other  evidence  to  show  that  Coyle 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  purchase  of  the  pistol, 
this  is  a  good  and  substantial  reason,  as  he  had  no 
money  to  make  the  purchase.  In  addition  to  all  this 
you  have  the  evidence  of  Mrs.  Campbell,  her  deposi- 
tion before  the  coroner's  jury  now  before  you  as  evi- 
dence uncontradicted,  in  which  she  charges  two  other 
men.  This,  like  many  other  grave  defects  in  the  case 
for  the  crown,  has  been  completely  overlooked,  and 
therefore  on  this  state  of  fact  I  submit  that  the  crown 
should  not  press  for  a  conviction,  but  if  it  does,  we 
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must  consider  well  our  own  positions.  We,  the  crea- 
tures of  an  hour,  intrusted  with  a  little  brief  author- 
ity, are  considering  whether  that  authority  shall  be 
employed  in  the  taking  away  of  a  human  life — a 
young  life,  without  a  stain  hitherto,  spent  in  quiet 
seclusion  and  toil — a  life  as  dear  to  him  as  any  of  our 
lives  is  to  us.  Let  no  man  of  you  attempt  to  guess 
at  his  guilt  and  render  a  verdict  upon  that,  if  you 
would  not  yourselves  be  guilty  of  the  very  crime  with 
which  he  is  charged.  We  must  bring  the  matter  close 
home  to  ourselves,  and  realize,  with  great  certainty, 
the  consequence  of  our  acts.  Let  these  acts  be  strong- 
ly tempered  with  mercy,  if  we  expect  mercy  ourselves 

1  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained, 
It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 
Upon  the  place  beneath;  it  is  twice  blessed, 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes. 
'Tis  mightiest  in  the  mightiest ;  it  becomes 
The  Throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown, 
The  earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest  God's 
When  mercy  seasons  justice/ 

This  beautiful  tribute  to  mercy  has  been  the  theme 
of  dramatists,  jurists  and  divines  for  over  300  years, 
and  yet  it  is  as  healthful  this  day  as  it  was  when  the 
bard  of  Avon  bequeathed  it  to  the  world  forever — 
because  it  speaks  to  the  hearts  of  men.  It  is  and 
has  been  the  sentiment  of  the  wise  and  good  from 
the  beginning,  and  will  be  when  you  and  I  and  the 
accused  and  all  things  on  this  earth  are  under  it. 
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It  is  difficult  for  you  to  err  on  the  side  of  mercy, 
but  possible  and  easy  for  you  to  err  on  the  side  of 
severity.  A  great  wrong  has  been  committed,  but 
beware  that  you  do  not  duplicate  that  wrong  by  tak- 
ing the  life  of  an  innocent  man.  The  blood  of  George 
Campbell  cries  from  the  ground  to  be  avenged;  all 
men  answer  back  it  shall  be  avenged.  This  is  why, 
in  high  crimes  like  this,  slight  suspicions,  evidence  of 
no  weight,  to  convict  of  a  trifling  theft  is  allowed  to 
prejudice  even  life  itself.  By  the  laws  of  Moses  and 
at  a  much  later  period — only  at  the  mouth  of  two 
witnesses  should  man  suffer  death.  In  this  case  there 
is  no  witness  at  all.  Missouri  offered  $500  reward. 
Before  forty-eight  hours  eight  persons  were  in  prison, 
against  none  of  whom,  excepting  John  McWain,  any 
charge  had  ever  before  been  made.  I  implore  you, 
gentlemen,  not  for  one  moment  to  lose  sight  of  your 
positions.  The  judge  on  the  bench  regards  your 
words  with  awful  import — how  utterly  irrevocable 
those  words  are.  His  lordship's  duty  binds  him  to 
follow  your  verdict  by  his  sentence — the  law  is  car- 
ried into  effect,  a  life  of  regret  accompanies  all  con- 
cerned, and  ruin  and  death  is  heaped  upon  a  man 
hitherto  without  blemish.  I  again  implore  you,  gen- 
tlemen, not  to  render  a  verdict  in  any  way  depend- 
ent upon  the  royal  mercy,  for  the  regal  prerogative 
will  not  be  exercised  excepting  in  special  cases  of 
glaring  flagrant  wrong,  the  rule  being,  that  when 
twelve  intelligent  men,  upon  their  oaths,  render  a 
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verdict,  that  verdict  shall  stand.  Therefore,  you  can- 
not escape  the  responsibility  of  your  positions.  You 
may  pronounce  the  words  '  Not  Guilty  '  without  leav- 
ing the  box,  but  lest  some  of  you  might  view  it  dif- 
ferently, I  have  felt  it  and  do  feel  it  my  duty  to 
bring  every  prominent  feature  of  the  case  before  you ; 
therefore,  realize  this  naked  fact,  that  if  your  ver- 
dict be  guilty  upon  this  indictment,  the  sentence  of 
death  will  be  pronounced  and  carried  into  execution. 
To  sustain  such  a  verdict  the  evidence  should  be  con- 
clusive; in  this  case  there  is  no  evidence  at  all.  The 
learned  crown  counsel  opened  the  case  by  informing 
you  that  he  would  give  evidence  of  criminal  inter- 
course between  the  late  Mrs.  Campbell  and  Coyle; 
that  Coyle  bought  the  pistol,  and  that  he  had  con- 
fessed the  crime.  The  two  first  propositions  he  has 
himself  proved  to  be  false.  The  third  one  is  so 
mixed  with  self-evident  falsehood  that  it  can  have 
no  weight  with  you.  The  case  for  the  crown  has 
broken  down  at  every  point.  There  is,  therefore, 
nothing  left  for  you,  gentlemen,  but  to  render  a 
speedy  verdict  of  '  Not  Guilty/  The  prisoner  con- 
cealed nothing,  open  and  frank  as  he  had  always  been. 
All  knew  that  he  was  going  to  St.  Mary's,  what  money 
he  had  and  what  he  did  with  it.  He  made  no  change 
of  his  clothes;  the  same  he  wore  to  St.  Mary's  he 
had  on  when  he  was  arrested;  no  blood  was  found 
upon  his  person  or  upon  his  clothes;  he  is  proved 
never  to  have  left  the  house  of  Me  Wain  on  the  night 
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the  murder  was  committed.  This  makes  the  case  so 
clear  that  your  verdict  of  '  Not  Guilty '  should  be 
rendered  without  leaving  the  box.  Gentlemen,  the 
prisoner,  relying  upon  your  wisdom,  your  goodness 
and  mercy,  has  full  confidence  in  leaving  his  case,  his 
life,  in  your  hands." 

The  address,  of  which  the  substance  is  given,  oc- 
cupied over  two  hours,  during  which  time  the  great 
courthouse  was  closely  packed  in  every  part,  but 
the  utmost  silence  was  preserved  throughout,  until 
the  close,  when  a  suppressed  murmur  of  applause  was 
quickly  silenced  by  the  officers  in  charge.  The  learned 
Chief  Justice  Haggerty  closed  the  case  by  a  powerful 
rendition  of  the  law  and  a  close  analysis  of  the  evi- 
dence. The  jury  were  absent  three  hours  and  then 
returned  a  verdict  of  "  Not  Guilty." 
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IN  July,  1864,  with  letters  of  introduction  from 
friends  of  President  Lincoln,  I  went  to  Washing- 
ton a  few  days  after  a  portion  of  the  Confederate 
Army  had  blown  up  the  Gunpowder  Bridge  near 
Baltimore,  and  about  the  time  the  two  armies  had 
had  a  sharp  encounter  near  Washington. 

I  was  a  guest  at  the  Willard  House,  and  at  11 
o'clock  the  next  morning  I  went  direct  to  the  Execu- 
tive Mansion.  After  handing  my  card  to  a  messenger, 
he  conducted  me  to  the  greenroom  at  the  left  of  the 
entrance,  and  a  few  minutes  later  upstairs  to  the 
waiting  room.  It  was  a  large,  square  room  or  hall. 
Army  officers,  with  cabinet  ministers,  were  in  groups, 
while  others  in  a  restless  manner  moved  backward 
and  forward  from  time  to  time  looking  from  the 
windows.  A  middle-aged  man  in  plain  clothes  came 
near  to  where  I  was  standing.  He  was  the  Presi- 
dent's messenger.  I  handed  him  the  letters,  told  him 
I  was  a  stranger  and  had  taken  the  liberty  of  calling 
on  the  President.  Without  a  moment's  delay  he 
passed  into  an  adjoining  room,  and  in  less  than  two 
minutes  returned,  saying,  "  The  President  will  see  you 
now."  I  was  confused  and  a  little  surprised  at  the 
suddenness  of  the  audience. 
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The  following  extracts  from  a  letter  written  from 
Washington  in  1864  will  illustrate  some  incidents 
of  that  time.  Special  correspondence  to  the  "  Free 
Press  ": 

"26th  July,  1864. 

"  The  President  was  alone,  and  rising,  met  me  in 
the  center  of  the  room.  He  shook  my  hand  cor- 
dially, and  I  gladly  returned  his  honest,  manly  grasp, 
thanking  him  for  the  easy  means  of  access  and  great 
kindness  in  allowing  me  an  opportunity  of  meeting 
him.  He  said :  '  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  sir.  Be 
seated/  signaling  to  a  chair  close  to  his  own,  and  went 
on :  '  Yes,  this  easy  means  of  access  is,  I  may  say, 
under  our  form  of  government  the  only  link  or  cord 
which  connects  the  people  with  the  governing  power, 
and  however  unimportant  much  of  it  is,  it  must  be 
kept  up,  as,  for  instance,  a  mother  in  a  distant  part, 
who  has  a  son  in  the  army  regularly  enlisted,  but 
has  not  served  out  his  time,  yet  it  has  been  as  long  as 
she  thinks  he  ought  to  stay,  will  collect  together  all 
the  little  means  she  can  to  bring  her  here  to  entreat 
me  to  grant  him  his  discharge.  Of  course  I  cannot 
interfere,  and  can  only  see  her  and  speak  kindly  to 
her.  How  far  is  your  place  from  Detroit,  sir?  Is 
it  a  growing  place? '  '  It  is  about  100  miles  East  from 
Detroit.  We  have  no  water  connection,  but  have  a 
very  nice  inland  city.  I  intend  remaining  in  Wash- 
ington for  a  few  days.  All  seems  stir  and  commotion 
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here.'  '  Yes,  there  never  was  anything  in  history 
equal  to  this.'  '  Your  position  must  indeed  be  a  re- 
sponsible and  trying  one,  Mr.  President. '  (  Yes,  to 
think  of  it,  it  is  very  strange  that  I,  a  boy  brought 
up  in  the  woods  and  seeing  as  it  were  but  little  of  the 
world,  should  be  drifted  into  the  very  apex  of  this 
great  event.'  '  I  read  your  proclamation  this  morn- 
ing calling  for  more  men.'  Then  after  a  few  min- 
utes' silence  and  apparent  meditation,  he  said :  '  Yes, 
yes,  it  will  be  filled  up.'  I  then  rose,  saying, i  I  thank 
you,  Mr.  President,  for  your  kindness  and  courtesy.' 
The  President  shook  hands  again,  and  said :  '  I  am 
most  happy  to  have  made  your  acquaintance.'  Some 
other  remarks  were  made  on  both  sides.  I  was  about 
fifteen  minutes  in  the  room,  and  as  I  was  leaving,  he 
said :  '  Oh,  these  letters,  you  take  them  with  you. 
They  will  give  you  an  entrance  to  the  public  build- 
ings,' and  with  a  smile  which  seemed  to  illuminate 
his  whole  face,  his  last  words  were :  '  Oh,  yes,  we 
always  give  preference  to  strangers.' ' 

These  words  are  given  as  expressed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, written  down  a  few  minutes  after  they  were 
uttered.  What  has  been  written  of  him  and  seen 
in  his  photographs  give  a  very  fair  idea  of  him.  As 
a  man  he  has  a  large,  kind,  warm  heart,  and  a  gen- 
erous, manly  nature ;  he  smiled  cordially,  and  seemed 
very  communicative.  But,  under  all,  there  appeared 
a  troubled  restiveness,  which  in  my  judgment  ap- 
peared to  indicate  a  painful  realization  of  the  conse- 
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quences  which  might  result  from  the  honest  exercise 
of  his  best  judgment.  On  this  day  there  was  a  full 
meeting  of  the  members  of  the  administration  in 
the  President's  rooms,  and  as  each  one  of  them  passed 
in  through  the  halls  I  had  a  full  opportunity  of  see- 
ing and  forming  some  opinion  of  them.  To  me  they 
appeared,  with  the  exception  of  one,  to  be  men  of 
extraordinary  power  and  intelligence. 

The  private  residence  of  the  President  and  family 
is  chiefly  confined  to  the  west  end  of  the  mansion, 
which  at  this  season  is  closed,  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  fam- 
ily being  at  their  summer  abode,  known  as  "  The 
Soldiers'  Home,"  about  four  miles  from  the  city. 
During  the  late  Confederate  raid  they  sought  the 
protection  of  the  White  House,  but  have  now  re- 
turned in  safety. 

The  President  is  in  many  respects  an  unusual  man, 
with  traits  of  character  one  seldom  meets.  He 
seemed  to  combine  jollity  and  mirth  with  the  very 
greatest  depths  of  the  prophet  and  seer,  holding  life 
only  as  a  trust  for  the  performance  of  some  allotted 
work.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  he  thinks  this, 
and  with  it  has  grown  into  an  attribute  of  religion, 
for  which,  without  a  murmur,  if  need  be,  he  would 
suffer  martyrdom.  From  moments  of  silence  and 
meditation  he  would  quickly  brace  himself  for  an 
inevitable  duty  of  the  hour.  I  believe  in  the  divine 
right  of  authority,  and  also  in  an  overruling  provi- 
dence, and  that  Lincoln  was  raised  up  for  the  vast 
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duties  cast  upon  him.  Napoleon  III,  in  his  book  on 
Caesar,  states  this  as  the  belief  of  his  uncle,  the  first 
Napoleon,  and  his  own  belief.  Chinese  Gordon  and 
hundreds  of  others  were  the  same — simple-minded, 
honest,  trusting,  faithful,  while  fear  never  for  a  mo- 
ment crossed  their  minds. 

Apropos  of  this,  two  days  after  the  evacuation  of 
Richmond  by  General  Lee,  Lincoln  was  in  that  city, 
walking  unattended  quietly  around  the  streets.  It 
was  at  a  most  trying  moment.  In  the  war  hundreds 
of  thousands  were  slain.  The  hot  blood  of  the  South 
now  called  for  vengeance.  When  all  was  lost,  when 
the  passions  of  despair  were  aroused,  Lincoln  might 
have  been  seen  strolling  through  the  streets  of  the 
Confederate  capital,  unarmed,  and  in  a  quiet  busi- 
ness costume,  as  though  nothing  had  happened,  as 
Gordon  walked  through  the  streets  of  Khartoom 
when  a  thousand  scimiters  awaited  his  assassination. 

After  leaving  Mr.  Lincoln's  room,  the  messenger 
came  over  and  gave  me  the  names  of  the  persons  pres- 
ent. Henry  Ward  Beecher  was  close  to  the  door, 
awaiting  an  interview  with  the  President.  The  mes- 
senger spoke  in  most  unfriendly  terms  of  Mr.  Beech- 
er. He  told  me  the  purport  of  his  mission.  He  said 
that  the  son  of  a  Mr.  Howard,  a  member  of  Beecher' s 
congregation  in  Brooklyn,  had  issued  a  bogus  proc- 
lamation purporting  to  call  out  (I  think)  300,000 
men  for  the  purpose  of  affecting  the  stock  exchange ; 
that  young  Howard  had  been  tried  for  it  and  con- 
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demned  to  the  state  prison,  that  Beecher,  with  How- 
ard senior,  were  there  to  interview  the  President  for 
a  respite  or  commutation  of  the  sentence.  He  also 
pointed  out  to  me  Secretary  Seward,  with  an  aquiline 
nose;  Secretary  Wells,  with  a  red  face,  and  Secre- 
tary Fessenden,  with  a  dark  complexion.  Upon  the 
whole,  I  concluded  that  the  messenger  was  not  friend- 
ly to  the  Northern  cause. 

I  handed  my  letters  to  the  governor  of  the  Capi- 
tol; he  took  me  all  through  the  great  building.  The 
senate  was  not  in  session.  We  sat  down  there  to  rest. 
He  told  me  he  had  known  Lincoln  from  a  boy.  He 
was  very  fond  of  him,  chiefly  on  account  of  his  sim- 
plicity of  manner,  and  also  because  of  the  extremes 
in  his  nature,  at  one  time  the  great  glee  and  drollery, 
and  then  at  other  times  his  intense  solemnity.  He 
said:  "Just  to  show  you,  I  went  over  to  see  him 
the  other  evening ;  he  was  sitting  alone  before  the  fire 
in  an  arm  chair.  A  few  moments  after,  Stanton,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  came  in  and  they  agreed  to  go  out 
together.  Lincoln  walked  to  the  side  of  the  room 
and  carried  a  pair  of  boots  by  the  top  straps  over 
to  his  chair.  He  then  pushed  one  of  his  slippers  off, 
revealing  a  hole  in  his  sock  opposite  the  big  toe.  He 
looked  up  and  said  mirthfully :  i  Stanton,  if  you 
had  a  stocking  like  that,  what  would  you  do? '  Stan- 
ton  said:  *I  would  take  it  off  and  change  it  over 
to  the  other  foot,  then  the  hole  would  come  around 
to  the  side.'  We  all  laughed,  but  Lincoln  silently 
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made  the  change  and  drew  on  his  old-fashioned  boots, 
no  doubt  made  for  him  at  Springfield  before  he  left 
there."  As  we  arose  to  go  from  the  Senate  Chamber 
the  governor  remarked :  "  Now  you  know  partly  what 
kind  of  a  man  Lincoln  is." 

General  Grant,  with  patience  and  perseverance, 
had  tightened  the  besieging  lines  round  Richmond. 
Several  attempts  had  been  made  to  break  through 
them,  but  Grant,  stern  and  inflexible  as  he  had  ever 
been,  held  every  point  with  a  grip  of  steel.  Lee,  one  of 
the  greatest  generals  of  his  generation,  knew  his  man. 

Grant  was  resolved  that  the  Southern  army  should 
surrender,  or  that  no  man  should  leave  Richmond 
alive. 

Lee,  however,  made  good  his  escape  on  the  1st  of 
April,  and  with  his  half-famished  army  attempted 
to  reach  Lynchburg,  but  was  cut  off  from  this  by 
Sheridan's  cavalry,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  of 
April,  1865,  he  and  his  army  surrendered  at  Ap- 
pomattox  Court  House. 

On  Sunday,  the  2d  of  April,  President  Davis 
and  his  cabinet  had  evacuated  Richmond,  and  on 
Tuesday,  the  4th,  two  days  after,  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
walking  almost  entirely  unattended  through  the 
streets,  visiting  the  ruins  of  the  abandoned  city.  He 
was  sure  that,  in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  he  had  acted 
rightly,  and  believed  the  Southern  people  thought 
the  same  of  him;  in  this  way  he  felt  that,  personally, 
he  was  free  from  danger. 
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Five  days  later  he  returned  to  Washington,  and 
on  the  evening  of  the  14th  attended  Ford's  Theater. 
"  Our  American  Cousin  "  was  being  performed.  Mr. 
Lincoln  occupied  a  private  box  on  the  second  tier  to 
the  right,  as  one  enters  from  the  front.  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln, Mrs.  Harris  and  Major  Rathbone  were  also 
in  the  box.  At  half  past  nine  o'clock  John  Wilkes 
Booth  said  to  the  bookkeeper  at  the  Willard  House: 
"  You  had  better  go  over  to  Ford's  to-night.  If  you 
do,  you  will  see  some  real  acting  there."  Ten  min- 
utes later,  Booth  entered  the  theater.  Walking 
quickly  around  by  the  right-hand  passage,  and  dur- 
ing the  third  act,  when  there  was  a  moment's  pause 
for  an  actor  to  enter,  he  stepped  into  the  box  behind 
Mr.  Lincoln  and  shot  him  through  the  back  of  the 
head,  the  ball  entering  above  the  back  of  the  temr 
poral  bone.  The  President's  head  dropped  forward, 
and  he  never  spoke  again.  Major  Rathbone  grasped 
the  assailant,  when  the  latter  turned  and  stabbed 
him.  Booth  stepped  to  the  front  of  the  box,  bran- 
dishing a  dagger  in  his  right  hand,  stained  with  the 
blood  of  Major  Rathbone,  and  shouted  "  Sic  Semper 
Tyrannis  !  "  Simultaneously  with  the  uttering  of  the 
words  he  leaped  from  the  box  onto  the  stage ;  turning 
to  the  audience  he  again  repeated  the  words :  "  Sic 
Semper  Tyrannis !  "  (this  being  the  motto  of  the 
State  of  Virginia)  then  crossed  to  the  other  side  of 
the  stage,  and  in  a  still  louder  voice  he  shouted :  "  The 
South  is  avenged !  "  and  darted  out  through  the  back 
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of  the  building.  A  horse  awaited  him  at  the  door. 
He  vaulted  into  the  saddle  and  made  his  escape. 
Colonel  J.  B.  Stewart,  who  sat  near  the  footlights, 
sprang  upon  the  stage  to  seize  him,  but  was  ob- 
structed by  the  fright  of  the  actors,  and  only  reached 
the  back  door  in  time  to  see  the  assassin  galloping 
away. 

Mrs.  Lincoln  swooned  for  a  moment,  then  gave  a 
wild,  hysterical  scream,  while  the  whole  audience, 
pale  with  excitement,  after  a  moment's  pause,  rushed 
on  the  stage  and  round  the  President's  box.  Shouts 
were  heard :  "  Stand  back !  Stand  back !  Give  him 
air!  For  God's  sake  give  him  air!  "  "Has  anyone 
present  stimulants  ?  "  "  Some  one  bring  stimulants." 
"  Keep  the  passage  clear."  "  My  God,  the  President 
is  killed !  "  This  confusion  lasted  for  a  few  minutes, 
when  through  the  surging  mass  a  passage  was  cleared. 
Strong  arms  and  loving  hands  carried  the  great  man 
out  of  the  building  and  across  the  street  to  the  house 
of  Mr.  Patterson.  Surgeons  and  doctors  exhausted 
every  possible  effort  known  to  medical  skill,  but  all 
hope  was  gone.  A  part  of  the  brain  and  blood  oozed 
from  the  wound. 

Coming  so  quickly  upon  the  fall  of  Richmond  and 
the  surrender  of  the  Southern  army,  the  shock  to  the 
people  was  terrible.  Twenty  thousand  men,  women 
and  children  jammed  the  streets  for  blocks  near  the 
scene  of  the  dying  President.  A  military  cordon 
was  placed  round  the  house  to  protect  it  from  the 
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surging  mass.  Gray-haired  men,  strong  old  soldiers, 
and  hundreds  of  women  wept  like  children;  such  uni- 
versal lamentation  was  never  before  seen.  The  whole 
members  of  the  cabinet,  including  Stanton,  usually 
stoical  and  cold,  were  bathed  in  tears.  Their  blood 
seemed  to  stand  still  with  horror  and  overwhelming 
pain.  To  them,  as  to  all  men,  he  had  been  genial, 
tender  and  affectionate  in  ordinary  affairs,  while,  if 
need  be,  he  was  courageous,  bold  and  aggressive  to 
a  degree  rarely  found  in  his  contemporaries. 

At  midnight  Colfax,  Sumner,  Farnsworth,  Judge, 
Custis,  Governor  Oglesby,  General  Meigs  and  Colo- 
nel Hay  stood  around  their  illustrious  chief.  In  the 
morning  to  the  whole  world  the  following  telegram 
announced  the  result: 

"  Washington,  15  April,  1865 — Abraham  Lincoln 
died  this  morning  at  22  minutes  past  7  o'clock. 

EDWARD  M.  STANTON, 
Secretary  of  War" 

The  day  before,  at  4  P.  M.,  a  cabinet  meeting  had 
been  held,  at  which  General  Grant  was  present.  The 
conversation  turned  upon  the  affairs  of  the  South, 
as  to  what  steps  should  be  taken  to  quickly  and  ef- 
fectually bring  in  the  erring  brethren  and  restore 
good  feeling  to  the  whole  nation.  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
very  cheerful  and  hopeful.  He  spoke  kindly  about 
General  Lee  and  the  Confederate  leaders.  All  was 
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harmony,  hope  and  general  thankfulness  at  the  ad- 
vent of  the  messenger  of  Peace.  In  the  evening 
Speaker  Coif  ax  was  at  the  White  House.  At  fifteen 
minutes  past  eight  the  President  said :  "  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln has  not  been  very  well,  but  the  papers  having 
announced  that  we  are  to  be  at  Ford's  to-night,  I  do 
not  like  to  disappoint  the  people,  so  we  must  go." 
He  left  the  house  with  apparent  regret.  He  urged 
Colfax  to  accompany  him,  but  he  having  an  appoint- 
ment with  his  friend  Ashman,  of  Massachusetts,  who 
was  also  there,  Mr.  Lincoln  excused  them. 

Upon  examination,  blood  was  found  on  the  back 
of  the  cushioned  rocking  chair  in  which  the  President 
sat,  and  a  single-barrel  pistol  was  found  upon  the 
carpet.  The  assassin  was  about  thirty  years  of  age, 
five  feet  nine  inches  in  height,  fair  skin,  dark  hair, 
a  little  bushy,  inclined  to  be  curly.  He  wore  a  large 
mustache.  In  two  weeks  he  was  traced  to  a  barn 
where  he  was  concealed.  His  pursuers  demanded  his 
surrender  or  they  would  kill  him.  His  answer  was: 
"  Then  bring  a  stretcher  for  me."  They  then  set  the 
building  on  fire,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  flames  fairly 
riddled  him  with  bullets.  The  fire,  however,  was 
subdued,  and  the  body  recovered  in  a  recognizable 
form  and  taken  back  to  Washington.  He  was  a  theat- 
rical performer,  born  in  the  profession.  His  father 
was  on  the  stage  before  him,  and  his  brother,  Edwin 
Booth,  a  distinguished  tragedian,  died  in  New  York 
the  7th  of  June,  1893. 
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The  death  of  the  President  was,  indeed,  the  most 
tragic  event  of  modern  times.  It  was  vastly  more 
important  than  the  assassination  of  Julius  Caesar 
in  the  old  Roman  time.  In  a  few  hours  a  thrill  of 
horror  reached  every  part  of  the  continent.  There 
was  no  ocean  cable  then  to  carry  the  news.  In  seven 
days  after  it  reached  England.  The  whole  British 
nation  was  aroused.  It  created  a  profound  sensation 
among  the  masses,  while  Her  Majesty,  the  Queen, 
within  a  few  minutes  after  the  receipt  of  the  intelli- 
gence, with  her  own  hand  wrote  a  tender,  affectionate 
and  sympathetic  letter  of  condolence  to  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln, the  haste  being  in  order  to  secure  the  convey- 
ance of  the  letter  to  America  by  the  first  returning 
steamer. 

The  House  of  Lords,  the  most  august  legislative 
body  in  the  world,  passed  an  address  of  condolence; 
while  the  House  of  Commons,  powerful,  far-reaching, 
enlightened  and  independent,  without  delay  passed  a 
most  complimentary  address  to  the  American  nation, 
and  sympathy  with  it  in  the  loss  of  the  President. 

The  whole  world  was  awe-stricken  at  the  dreadful 
crime.  The  United  States,  North  and  South,  with 
horror  exclaimed  against  it.  All  business  stood  still ; 
sorrow  and  mourning  marked  the  village  and  the 
great  city  alike.  The  highways  and  byways,  from 
Washington  to  New  York,  Detroit  to  Chicago,  and 
on  to  Springfield,  the  burial  place,  formed  an  im- 
pressive funeral  pageant,  in  extent  and  magnificence 
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without  a  parallel  in  history.  All  over  Canada  meet- 
ings were  held ;  the  one  at  London  was  large  and  in- 
fluential. I  was  called  to  preside,  and  never  could 
there  be  more  pathos  and  honest  sympathy  thrown  into 
eloquent  speeches  and  warm  resolutions  than  on  that 
occasion.  So  shortly  before,  having  seen  and  con- 
versed with  Mr.  Lincoln,  my  feelings  were  greatly 
aroused.  The  resolutions  were  promptly  forwarded 
to  Washington. 

Mr.  Lincoln,  owing  to  the  important  events  of 
his  life  and  the  tragedy  of  his  death,  will  ever  be 
revered  and  honored  equal  to  Washington,  the  Father 
of  his  Country. 
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